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On The Silent Hield Afar 


Dream they did mayhap in boyhood, 
: Of a hero’s deathless fame, 
Won amid the din of battle, 
And the cannon’s flashing flame. 
But their spirit voiced a calling, 
To the Master’s holy war, 
And they joined His struggling soldiers 
On the silent field afar. 


They hear not the blare of trumpets 
And the shouts of cheering men, 

Not to them the laurelled poet 

Lends the power of his pen. 

They can show no captured standards, 
Their’s not e’en a battle-scar, 

But the Angels know their valor 

On the silent field afar. 


BER MER Mt oe 


Ceaseless toil their daily portion, 

In that arid barren field, 
> Burning woe the only harvest 
That their labors seem to yield. 
j But they let no moan escape them, 
: For the Master’s work ’twould mar 
So they struggle smiling gaily 
On the silent field afar. 


ian 


; God alone can know the anguish, 
' Of their lonely exiled years, 

As alone He knows the harvest, 
Watered by their secret tears. 

But they show no fear nor falter, 
For God’s noblest heroes are 
They who battle for His Glory 
On the silent field afar. 


—F. J. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





It is the one gathering where the democracy of American institu- 
tions is in evidence—the line up before a polling booth on election day 
—there the millionaire rubs shoulders with the hodcarrier 

“For the love of Mike,” growled a broad-shouldered plumber 
named Dobbs, “why did every gink in the third ward wait till six 
o’clock to cast his vote!” 

“Keep cool, Jack,” said Winfield, a munitions manufacturer, who 
had never before recognized Dobbs since last winter when he had en- 
gaged that gentleman to mend a frozen water pipe. “Who are you 
voting for?” 

“Swillbug,” replied Dobbs. “I have a sneaking suspicion that that 
fellow’s a scoundrel; but at least he’s pledged to fight the Catholics, 
and when it comes to downing the Pope I’m Johnny on the spot.” 

“I’m with you there,” said the munitions manufacturer. 

“T can’t get the measure of these Catholics,” soliloquized Dobbs 
with a puzzled air. “There’s Mike Ronan—the guy with the red head 
that just came out of number four. Mike’s a Catholic. I’ve been with 
him on a dozen jobs, and as far as I can see Mike’s as straight as a 
string.” 

“O, he may be straight as a string and all that, but it only makes him 
worse. The most dangerous character is the honest-minded fanatic. 
The moment the Pope gives the word that he wants to be put in abso- 
lute control of the United States government, your Mike Ronan and 
every other straight Catholic will obey him blindly—and what they 
begin with the ballot, they’ll be ready to finish with the gun.” 

“That’s what they call the Pope’s infallibility, isn’t it?’ suggested 
Dobbs. 

“That’s it! That’s it, exactly. Their slavish doctrine about the 
Pope’s infallibility makes every Catholic, no matter how good a man 
he may otherwise be, as treacherous as a rattlesnake. Therefore my 
slogan is, ‘Down with the Catholics!’ If Swillbug is the only man 
that can do it then my little old ballot goes to Swillbug.” 

“Ts that what papal infallibility means—that the Catholics have to 
go to war if the Pope tells them to do so?” 

“Sure thing,” replied both men in a breath as they turned and con- 
fronted a broad, pleasant face and a Roman collar. 

“Y6u have to go to war when the President tells you, therefore 
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you believe in the President’s infallibility,” laughed Father Casey, for 
it was he that had interrupted the conversation of these two fair- 
minded, unprejudiced voters. 

The plumber scowled and mentally shuffled his stock of expletives 
with a view to deciding on the best combination to hurl at the priest. 
The munitions manufacturer, on the contrary, reddened slightly. He 
had spent a few years playing football and attending lectures at Cor- 
nell, and enough of his booklearning still adhered to give him the 
uncomfortable feeling that he had just made an assertion, the falsity 
of which must be evident to every educated man. Yet he stubbornly 
vowed not to abandon his trenches. 

“We do not believe that the President is infallible. This is quite 
a different thing from your obedience to the Pope. The President is 
our lawful ruler and—” 

“Ts he your lawful ruler in everything? When he tells you to be- 
lieve a certain religion, to say a certain prayer, to honor God in a cer- 
tain way, must you obey?” 

“The President is our lawful ruler in things political, not in things 
spiritual,” retorted Winfield. ‘He has no right to interfere in our 
spiritual affairs; there’s no danger that he will ever do so; and even if 
he did we would not obey him.” 

“Who gives the President authority over you and me in political 
things ?” 

“Why, it has to be traced back to God finally. The Bible says there 
is no power except from God,” said Winfield; whereupon the plumber 
chimed in with the exact words of the text, St. James’ version. 

“The same God and Almighty Ruler, that gives the President this 
power over us in political matters, gives the Pope, Christ’s Vicar on 
earth, power over us in spiritual matters. Every Catholic knows that 
the Pope has no right to interfere in our purely political concerns; 
there is no danger that he will ever do so; and even if he did we would 
not obey him, and we would still be good Catholics. And so there goes 
your terrible papal infallibility—puff—smoke—nothing !” 

“Well—ahem—of course,” drawled Winfield. “I didn’t exactly 
mean to allude to the systematic conspiracies of the Catholics to capture 
certain candidates and certain political parties, as papal infallibility, 
but rather as one of the effects of belief in papal infallibility.” 

“Systematic hot air!” snapped the priest. “Are you gentleman 
straight enough to give a true answer to a fair question? Have you 
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found that Catholics that enter actively into politics become more fer- 
vent or less fervent Catholics than formerly ?” 

“Why naturally—that depends—” 

“Ah, come on and say it straight out. You know as well as I that 
many an American’s political activity weakened his faith as a Catholic, 
but no American’s Catholicity ever augmented his political activity. 
Which all makes it as clear as the nose—ahem—as clear as daylight 
[Father Casey noticed barely in time that Winfield had certain promi- 
nent features of the Hebrew] that you missed it a mile when you said 
the activity of certain Catholics at the polls is the effect of their belief 
in papal infallibility. But, say, what is this papal infallibility anyway? 
You’re coming out te vote down your honest neighbors because they 
hold the doctrine of papal infallibility and I suppose neither of you 
have the faintest idea what that doctrine means. Enlightened citizen- 
ship, intelligent balloting—I don’t think!” Father Casey turned on his 
heel—but took care not to turn far enough to lose his place in the ranks. 

“Tt means,” cried the plumber hastening to vindicate himself, “that 
the Pope is a half-god. Any old thing he does is sacred. He couldn’t 
be bad if he tried.” 

“Look here,” said the priest, “you know that Dante was a Catholic.” 

“Never met the guy. But likely he was. Sounds like a Dago 
name.” 

Winfield swore between his teeth at having the ignorance of his ally 
shown up. 

“The priest means Dante, the poet; lived several hundred years 
ago,” he hastened to say. “Well, what has Dante got to do here? Are 
you going to recite a page of rhymes to prove your point?” 

“If you studied your classics while you were at college,” said 
Father Casey, “I won’t need to recite any rhymes for you; you will 
remember what I refer to. While Dante was writing his immortal 
poem, when he came to a Pope he didn’t like, he represented him as 
being condemned to hell. And Dante was never expelled from the Cath- 
olic Church for heresy on this account. Which shows that Catholics 
don’t believe that infallibility means the Pope can do no wrong. In 
fact, the Popes as a rule confess their sins every week like other good 
Catholics, and every day at the beginning of their Mass, they strike 
their breast and say: ‘I have sinned.’ How does that agree with your 
idea of papal infallibility ?” 

Here Winfield, with his superior knowledge, came to the rescue. 
“By papal infallibility Catholics mean that the Pope cannot make a 
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mistake. The very word expresses it, Infallibility—to be incapable of 
error.” And Winfield looked about with the patronizing air of the 
general who has saved the day. 

“Tf I wanted to ktiow the right way to thread a steam pipe and the 
Pope told me this way, while your friend the plumber here told me that 
way, which do you think I would believe?” 

“Why—well, I suppose you would believe the plumber,” conceded 
Winfield. 

“Of course I would; though I hold most firmly to the doctrine of 
papal infallibility. Hence, my learned friend, you were evidently wrong 
again when you said papal infallibility means that the Pope cannot 
make a mistake.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t mean that he cannot make a mistake when he tells 
you how to cut threads on a steam pipe, but when he talks about— 
about—well, about religion and that sort of stuff.” 

“Bravo!” cried Father Casey, slapping his knee in triumph. “You 
have given the very definition found in the Catholic catechism. The 
Pope is infallible only when, acting in his capacity of Pastor and 
Teacher of all Christians, he defines a doctrine regarding faith and 
morals to be believed by the Universal Church. Mark well; he must 
first, be acting in his capacity of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians. 
No matter what he does or says in his private capacity, he is no more 
infallible than you or I. Secondly, he must define a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals. Therefore if he decides a question of fact, and not a 
question regarding faith or morals, he is not infallible. If, for instance, 
he were to teach publicly that the sun moves around the earth or that 
Titius had committed a certain sinful action or that Caius deserved to 
be beheaded, I would not be obliged to believe him. Thirdly, he must 
define the doctrine for the Universal Church. If in a private conversa- 
tion he were to tel! me what I must believe, he would not be infallible. 
But whenever in his capacity of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, 
in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine re- 
garding faith or morals to be believed by the Universal Church, God 
watches over him and does not permit him to make a mistake. That, 
and that alone, is the teaching of the Catholic Church on papal infalli- 
bility. Therefore you see that papal infallibility has about as much to 
do with American elections as an elephant with piano tuning.” 

“How do you know that God will not permit him to make a mis- 
take ?”’ queried the munitions manufacturer. 
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“T know it,” said Father Casey, “because God’s Church in council 
assembled in the person of her bishops, in the year 1870, declared that 
this is a truth revealed by Christ which all are obliged to believe under 
pain of eternal damnation.” 

“Bosh! If the Pope was not infallible during the eighteen hundred 
years preceding that council, the bishops could not make him so!” 

“Neither did they try,” remarked the priest quietly. “The bishops 
did nothing in 1870 but solemnly publish a truth which had been re- 
vealed by Christ and had been believed by the members of Christ’s 
Church for eighteen hundred years. Furthermore, I believe the infalli- 
bility of the Pope because the God of Wisdom would act with at least 
common sense. Every one knows that a written document must have 
an authorized living interpreter. The Constitution of the United States 
is as clear as learned and able men could make it. Yet it would be 
nothing but a source of discussion and trouble without those authorized 
living interpreters called the Judges of the Supreme Court. Protestants 
try to follow the written word of God without an authorized living in- 
terpreter, and see the result. In this country alone they are divided 
into nearly a thousand wrangling sects. I believe the infallibility of 
the Pope because, as even Protestants who know history admit, the 
Popes are the successors of St. Peter, and Christ said to St. Peter and 
his successors: ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’. (Mt. XVI.) 
If it were possible for St. Peter or his successors to err in teaching 
Christ’s doctrine to the Church, then His Church would be built on a 
crumbling foundation and the gates of hell, the spirits of error, would 
prevail against it as they have prevailed against the churches that 
rejected the guidance of Christ’s representative on earth. I believe 
the infallibility of St. Peter and the Pope, who succeeds and repre- 
sents him, because Christ said to him: ‘I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,’ (Mt. XVI.) ‘I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not, and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren.’ 
(Luke XXII.) ‘Feed my lambs; feed my sheep.’ (John XXI.) Peter 
and his successors are, according to Christ’s command, to provide the 
food of salutary doctrine, not only to the lambs, the lay members of the 
Church, but likewise to the sheep, her Bishops and rulers. That is 
why I believe in the infallibility of the Pope. What flaw can you find 
in my arguments?” 
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“I can’t exactly point out a flaw, but—well, I wouldn’t debase my 
reason to the slavish necessity of believing everything the Pope said. 
I have an intellect of my own, and I follow it.” 

“That is like what the wrecked mariner said when he refused to be 
picked up in mid ocean by a liner. ‘Go along about yer business. I 
have my own strong arms,’ said he. You are struggling to attain to 
the possession of revealed truth. Without external help you have less 
chance of withstanding the waves of error than he had of resisting for 
days the buffeting of the sea. God sends to your rescue His Ship of 
Salvation, His Holy Church. He gives you unanswerable arguments 
to prove that He is watching over her pilot and preventing him from 
steering her from the direct course. You refuse to avail yourself of 
this boon. In your pride, you prefer to follow the guidance of your 
own weak intellect, which has led you into a thousand errors in matters 
far simpler than revealed truth, rather than follow the guidance of 
God which cannot err.” 

At last the priest’s turn had come to enter the booth. He was never 
known to neglect the sane shot. Looking up at the discomfited Win- 
field he said: 

“Since you are bent on imitating that shipwrecked sailor, it may 
afford you some consolation to know that he was saved from drowning.” 

A grunt from the munitions manufacturer was the only response. 
Dobbs, however, feeling that the joke would not hit him, ventured to 
ask : 

“What saved the bloke from drownding?” 

“The fact that a shark ate him,” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnntry, C. Ss. R. 


Speaking of vacations, don’t you think they are good for the 
pastor, too? Then drop an occasional extra quarter into the box to 
help him to have one. 


“Agonizing Heart of Jesus, have mercy on the dying,” is a prayer 
that every charitable Christian should say many times a day, especially 
now during the progress of the war. 


If you really believe he is the best husband in the world, say so to 
his face once in a while; don’t wait till he’s dead and then say it to 
the neighbors. 
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PERPETUAL HELP STILL 





Ww One of the first scenes of the triumph of Mary, known and revered 


under the title of Lady of Perpetual Help, was the Redemptorist Mis- 
sion Church at Roxbury, Mass. From the very beginning the shrine 
at that Church was very popular and great were the crowds that came 
to pay honor to Mary at her chosen place. In 1883, however, a remark- 
able occurrence came as a stimulus of devotion; it was the really won- 
derful cure of a girl, Miss Grace Hanley, by name. 

Miss Grace Hanley was the daughter of Col. P. T. Hanley of Rox- 
bury, at one time colonel of the gth Massachusetts. She first became 
known to the people of Boston outside of her immediate family and 
friends through her miraculous cure at the Mission Church of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, Roxbury, in 1883. There, on August 18 of 
that year, she cast aside the crutches which she had been compelled to 
use for years. 

The trouble from which she was cured came from an accident that 
happened in her babyhood. When three years of age, while playing 
with her brothers and sisters at the family’s country home, she fell 
from a farm wagon, injuring her spine seriously. From this injury 
developed a permanent lameness of the back and legs which prevented 
her from using her limbs. 

The physicians feared deformity, and tried every remedy and treat- 
ment known to medicine and surgery, even resorting to the most heroic 
treatment to bring back life to the affected parts, and effect a cure. 
Every care that money could buy was given her, and the best medical 
and surgical aid was obtained for her. An armor of steel was fitted to 
her and worn like a corset for months. 


Finally it was decided that her ailment was incurable, and she was 
taken to her parents’ home in Roxbury where most of the time she was 
compelled to lie in one position. Prayers were offered for her and 
novenas of prayer were begun. 


At the request of one of the priests of the Mission Church, she was 
accompanied to the Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help where she 
began a novena to recover her health. She told her sister she would 
get well and would be able to walk again without crutches. She asked, 
however, that her mother be not told of her hopes until she would be 
able to walk to her home to prove her faith. 

On the last day of the novena she walked unaided from the pew 
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where she was in the church to the shrine, and laid her crutches before 
the Altar of Our Lady of Perpetual Help to be preserved as a proof 
of the miraculous cure wrought in her favor. The news of her cure 
spread, and the physicians who had attended her in her illness and 
pronounced her incurable, testified now to the truth of her cure. 


Miss Hanley later went to the convent in Montreal to finish her edu- 
cation and there entered the ranks of the sisters with whom she lived 
and worked to the time of her death. She took the name of Mother 
Marie of Perpetual Help in honor of the shrine where she was cured. 
She died at the Jesu-Marie Convent in Fall River, Mass., on June 15th, 


1902, where the memory of her model religious life and her saintlyy/ ) 


death is cherished to this day. 


When I read this story I could not help saying to myself, almost 
unconsciously: But that was quite a time ago, and at quite a distance 
from here. And although there was no reason whatever to distrust 
the perfect truthfulness and competence and cold reasonableness of all 
those who witnessed and testified the facts mentioned, yet the wish 
arose that such things might take place nearer home and nearer our 
own day. 


It reminds me of something which occurred to me at Naples some 
years ago. We went to see the much spoken of wonderful liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius, which takes place each year on the Saint’s 
feast day. All morning I waited, perhaps the hundred thousandth of 
an immense throng, eager to see the miracle. Almost at the risk of my 
life I forced my way through the crowd that stood shoulder to shoulder, 
filling every corner of the beautiful and spacious Cathedral. At last 
I knelt at the altar—at last I held the phial containing the blood in my 
hands. It was black, hard, opaque. I turned the phial round and 
round. So did others—hundreds, thousands—students and scholars 
among them; and I heard them say: “It is hard; it is congealed; there 
can be no question about it.” And so the people said as they came 
away from the altar all that morning. At last, when the usual time for 
the occurrence of the miracle passed and there was no change, the 
crowd grew restless and some moved away. A great many, a thousand 
at least, however, persevered, and finally, some time after one o’clock, 
the liquefaction took place. A cry went up from the throng; the bells 
rang out, and all the city of Naples and all its visitors came to the 
cathedral. Once more people were allowed to see, to handle the phial 
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and assure themselves that now its contents were a clear, red, trans- 
parent liquid, not quite filling the container. 

I had wondered what a feeling that would be when the wonder 
should take place under my very eyes. Strange to say, I felt no ex- 
traordinary feeling and I looked on coldly while my senses testified to 
an event that should have awakened astonishment. The thousands, too, 
looked, saw, wondered, and went about their daily affairs, and forgot. 

Perhaps we can thus explain, too, how it is that wonderful events 
can occur even in our own day, under our own eyes, and produce no 
greater effect than a momentary exclamation of surprise. 

Yet things do still happen that command our wonder. The Jubilee 
celebrated this year in honor of the recovery and restoration to public 
veneration of the image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help has brought 
in from various places reports which are evident proof that Mary is, 
in all reality, a perpetual help still. The Novena celebrated in St. 
Alphonsus church at St. Louis seems to have been one of the most 
solemn. The attendance at the services was 25,000; there were 5,000 
communions; 6,000 were enrolled in the confraternity of Our Lady; 
and 350 claimed to have received special favors through Mary’s inter- 
cession. 

You may wish to hear some of these favors; the people came spon- 
taneously to relate them. It would be impossible to give all; besides 
many are very similar, so that it would be too tedious. The favors in- 
clude cures of bodily pains and illnesses, and of mental worry; sudden 
and unexpected conversions ; returns to duty and faith; temporal favors 
and spiritual blessings. 

A SUDDEN CURE. 


Mrs. B., a member of St. Anthony’s parish, had been afflicted for 
a long time with a running sore in her right leg. At times she suffered 
most excruciating pains, so much so, that she was almost out of her 
mind. Physicians prescribed the severest remedies, but with little avail, 
for her sufferings seemed to increase after each experiment with medi- 
cine. Nothing could alleviate the swollen condition of the leg, and the 
running sore grew larger every month. Being a mother of a family, 
and having many household duties to perform, she did not take perhaps 
the proper care in nursing the diseased leg, but this she said was im- 
possible for her, because she was too poor to hire help. 

Hearing of the Golden Jubilee Novena in honor of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, she made up her mind to attend it, no matter what 
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sacrifices she might be compelled to make. Every night she managed 
to drag herself to the church, and with all the fervor and confidence of 
a believing soul she begged to be cured. She said she was certain from 
the beginning of the Novena that she would be cured. When told she 
must promise to spread the devotion of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
if she obtained her request, she expressed her willingness to buy as 
many pictures and medals as she could afford, and give them away, 
especially to those who were not acquainted with the Miraculous Image. 


On the Sunday night that the Novena closed, the good woman was 
obliged to stand throughout the entire services. The crowd which 
packed the church was so great that at least seven hundred people were 
unable to find seats. The sermon being over and the prayers of the 
Novena having been said, the solemn procession of the children began. 
The large girls of the school carried the Picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. The long services had about exhausted the strength of 
the poor woman. In fact the pain of her swollen leg became so terrible 
that she was on the point of crying out for some to assist her because 
she could endure her suffering no longer, when the Miraculous Image 
passed her. With a heart full of confidence, she said loud enough to be 
heard by those around her: “Mother of Perpetual Help, cure me.” In 
another moment the pain was gone and new life and strength came to 
her with the passing of the Picture. On returning home she carefully 
removed the bandages from the leg, but this precaution she need not 
have taken for the running sore was healed, and a slight scar alone told 
the story of what she had suffered. Rejoicing she came to thank Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, and bought little pictures and medals of Our 
Lady that she might begin at once to carry out her promise of spread- 
ing the devotion to the Miraculous Image. 

A GREAT TEMPORAL FAVOR. 


A certain Mrs. Stultz was making the Jubilee Novena to Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help and like a good devoted client of our Blessed Mother 
was urging all her friends to join in the public prayers. One day she 
met quite casually an old friend of her family, a Mr. C——. She 
noticed he was quite downcast, in fact there were tears in his eyes. 
“What can be the trouble, Mr. C.?” she inquired. “I am down and 
out,” he replied. “My business is gone and I have lost everything. I 
am ruined and on the verge of despair.” “Why don’t you join in the 
public Novena to our Lady of Perpetual Help?” replied Mrs. Stultz, 
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“perhaps she will help you.” “I don’t believe in praying for money,” 
answered Mr. C. “Well, don’t pray for money,” said Mrs. Stultz, 
“just ask her to help you and give you peace of mind.” “I'll do so,” 
he replied. Accordingly he joined in the Novena, and very fervently 
said all the prayers. Five days after the Novena was over, he opened 
his mail and found in one of the letters a check for one thousand 
dollars. The check was sent to him by a distant relative with whom 
he had but a passing acquaintance. A little note in the letter stated: 
“T thought you might be in want of some money, so am sending you 
this for your needs.” The gentleman could hardly contain himself 
for joy at the sight of the check which he so badly needed to pay some 
pressing obligations. He immediately telephoned to Mrs. Stultz to 
thank her for asking him to join in the Novena and told her to have 
public thanks offered to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 


CURE OF SMALL-POX. 


A sister who is a member of St. Mary’s Infirmary was taken down 
with smallpox and sent to the Pest house. The poor nun was heart- 
broken because her stay in the Pest house would prevent her from 
making her last vows. Hearing of the Jubilee Novena she joined in 
the public prayers to Our Lady. Suddenly on the fifth day of the 
Novena she was completely cured of the dreadful disease and was 
allowed to return home at once, something that was never permitted 
before. She returned heartfelt thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 


There may be some who will raise their eyebrows and look at me 
with an air of superiority and of pity even, as if to say: Do you believe 
these are miracles, you poor silly fool? I did not call them miracles. 
I merely stated the facts. If you think these are ordinary occurrences ; 
if you think the causes, such as were apparent, were adequate of them- 
selves; if there is nothing wonderful about them that you can see; well 
and good. Jf you think it was all a mere coincidence that these things 
should have taken place during the Novena, at least it is a wonderful 
coincidence; a coincidence, in fact, which, easily as it is alleged, is as 
difficult to explain as the facts themselves. 


And at any rate, even if the process in each case followed a very 
natural course, one thing suggests itself to me, and it is this. How 
often do not such cases, following a very natural course too, turn out 
unhappily instead of happily? If in these cases then, in connection 
with public devotion to Mary, a happy issue ensued, are we not right 
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in thinking that the turn for the better came about not without Our 
Lady’s intervention ? 

Prove it, you say. I cannot. But on the other hand, what reason 
could anyone give for denying it? So much I can say, facts like these 
are just what we must expect. Take Mary’s position in the Church; 
consider the height to which God raised her; consider the place He 
gave her in His divine plan of Redemption: and what is more reason- 
able than to say that when that Mother, so dear to God, prays for men, 
He will hear her even should the hearing of her require the production 
of an extraordinary effect? Why, if Christ was pleased to give us 
Himself through Mary, is there anything remarkable in His giving us 
His gift and benefits through her intervention? 

Would this be derogatory to God’s power? I think it would rather 
raise God’s power in my eyes. A good teacher can impart learning to 
a person; but is it not a sign of greater power in a teacher if he can 
impart not merely learning, but also the power of imparting it to 
others? 

Would it be an infringement of man’s entire dependence on God? 
By no means whatever. For if God had not given this power to Mary, 
. which by the way, is only intercessory and instrumental power, then 
Mary were as helpless as the least of creatures. So that we owe all 
gifts to God, none the less. 

What use is there, then, you might ask, for having Mary share in 
the dispensation of graces if we owe all to God anyway? What use? 
What right have we to inquire why God chooses certain arrangements 
in preference to others? And yet, if reverently we look into His plans 
as they are evident to us, the uses will multiply even to our short- 
sighted view. . 

For instance, we might consider that God can confer His favors 
immediately or through others; that it is itself a mark of goodness to 
man if God raises one creature like Himself to so high a state as to 
share in the distribution of divine blessings; that it is repairing the evil 
wrought in paradise in a manner that seems more appropriate ‘to us, in 
as far as there sin came to us through woman, and here grace comes 
to us through a second Eve, Mary; that it is a revelation of woman’s 
true greatness, which has inspired the Christian conception of woman’s 
dignity and position ; that it is a special mercy to the sinner, who might 
dread the angry face of the Father, but cannot resist the gentle appeal 
of the heavenly Mother; and so on. Many considerations reveal to us 
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the eternal fitness of Mary’s place in the distribution of graces and 
heavenly favors. 

But why have I dwelt so long on these questions when other things 
would have been far more to our taste? It is only they, after all, who 
are tainted with the skepticism, the flat insipid spirit of the world, the 
spirit of complete hopelessness that comes from being too taken up 
with the world’s affairs and pleasures, it is only they to whom such 
doubts seriously present themselves. 

To the faithful child of Mary and of her divine Son, it is natural 
to venerate her whom a God honored, and to call confidently and 
trustingly on her whom God Himself chose to obey as His mother 
according to the flesh. 

Her wonderful favors are not the reason why we honor her; but 
they tell us that she is ever ready, perpetually ready to help us. 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


WHY DID HE WEEP? 


(ST. LUKE, XIX, 41-44) 





Strange picture! “And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept 
over it.” Our Lord was not alone. Crowds were with Him, jubilant 
and exultant; singing His praises. This ovation may have begun far 
down in the city of Jericho 


The dreary wilderness resounded not only with the singing of Psalms, as 
was usual, when the long files of pilgrims trailed through the gullies and slowly 
crept over the bleak hills till they came to the Holy City, there to celebrate the 
Easter Feast. This year their songs of praise were offered to Our Lord. The 
hills re-echoed with the joyous acclaim: “Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
The long caravan halted awhile round Bethania, where Our Lord spent a day 
in the company of Martha and Mary. On Palm Sunday He again turns His 
face toward Jerusalem. The immense crowds follow Him. Slowly the pro- 
cession winds between the yellow fields of corn and orchards of grey-green 
olive trees, till it reaches the summit of Mt. Olivet. Progress is slow because 
the hillsides are white with the tents of the pilgrims who could find no shelter 
within the city or who preferred to pass the night on the moonlit fields. Here 
new crowds take up the song; for they too have heard of the prophet and his 
wonders. They go before Our Lord down the western slope of the hill. The 
City loomed full into view on the opposite hill. This was a solemn moment 
for Our Lord. Joy reigned supreme around Him: joy in the glorious spring- 
time; joy in the radiance of the rising sun; joy in the merry songs of His 
admirers; joy in the magnificent city resplendant in holiday attire. Yet see: 
there is a little disorder in the procession now. The crowds preceding Him 
have paused and are looking back inquiringly. The crowds that had been fol- 
lowing, have clustered round Him in silence. Our Lord has halted. He is 
looking over the Holy City, and—weeping. No wonder they are amazed. And 
you too would be surprised if you could feel the full force of the Greek word 
here used by St. Luke. It means a weeping, not only with trickling of tears; 
but with moaning and sobbing. Should it come to this? 
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What does it mean? In all this enormous throng, He is the only 
one to weep. Where every face is lighted up with gladness, His alone 
is gloomed; where every voice is tuned to song, His alone is muffled 
and choked; where every heart is blithe and gay, His alone is heavy. 
Hie seems to have every reason to rejoice and yet He grieves. 


He is Our God, and as such can have no cause for sorrow on His own 
account. He is weeping for others. Well might He have wept in the cold of 
Bethlehem or amid the poverty of Nazareth; but no trace of it in the Gospel. 
He wept at the grave of Lazarus; and His tears proved the love He bore him. 
He wept on the cross; and then with His tears He offered His last drop of 
blood for love of us. For Himself He has no tears; they flow only for love 
of us. His heart may seem a mystery; a mystery such as is the heart of man 
which no eye can fathom. And yet His tearful eyes tell the tale of love. 
“Seeing the city, he wept.” He did not look on its outward wealth and splendor. 
That may ‘have been only the gruesome beauty of a whitened sepulchre. That 
prosperity was His gift; and black ingratitude would soon repay him with a 
cross. He did not heed the glad ovation now tendered Him, nor its show of 
zeal and religion. He knew how shortlived and shallow were such demon- 
strations. The heart of every man is sensible to the need of religion at times; 
but the faintest seduction can make him forget his fairest resolutions. He 
looked deep down into their hearts; saw there the canker worm of sinfulness; 
and then the hot tears flow down His cheeks and the God-man weeps. Those 
tears bring Him nearer to us. Once He said: “Blessed are ye that weep.” And 
we may have thought that such lessons come easily from one who never felt 
a pang of woe. His tears now prove that He knows whereof He speaks. St. 
Paul once wrote: “We have not a high-priest who cannot have compassion 
on our infirmities’ (Hebrews, IV, 15). So when sorrow fills our soul, we 
know that His heart can beat in sympathy with ours. His tears reveal to us 
the nothingness of worldly honor and of the applause of men; for such dross 
cannot soothe His sorrow; and He best knows the worth of things. His tears 
at such a moment reveal to us the love He bears us; for there was no cause of 
pain for Him, all went well with Him. Round Him are ringing the merry 
chimes of pleasure and gayety and yet all this cannot make Him forget us and 
our worst misery, sin. Such loyalty and unselfishness are incredible in this poor 
world of ours; and just this endears Our Lord all the more. It is sin that 
wrings these tears from Him; let us look closer. 


Missing our chance. “If thou hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace—!” The peace of which He 
speaks is the peace of which the angels sang on Christmas night; the 
peace which this world cannot give spite of all its gilded promises; the 
peace of God which is a foretaste of heaven. 


Other things they knew well enough. The politics of the great world were 
familiar to them. The avenues of honor and the veins of purest gold were 
their daily study. But true peace of soul they knew not. “In this thy day.” 
Our Lord had given the very best opportunity for knowing all that was need- 
ful. For them had He labored not only throughout a day of twenty-four 
hours; but His day was prolonged into more than three wearisome years. 
The whole length and breadth of the land was astir with the evidence of His 
teaching and His miracles. Each returning feast found Him wending His way 
into the Holy City and He walked through their streets and taught in the 
temple and wrought His miracles in the pool of Bethesda in sight of all. It was 
a day arranged with special love for them. They did not know the things that 
were to their peace; and surely it was no fault of Our Lord’s. He had every 
reason to address them in the words of Isaias: “What is there that I ought 
to do more to my vineyard, that I have not done to it? Was it that I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes and it hath brought wild grapes?” (V, 4.) How 
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easily could men have known all this! Had they but listened and believed! All 
His labor was only love’s labor lost. How close and sharp are we in seeking and 


exploiting our chances for early profit. Then what excuse can we make for 
scoring all our chances for heaven? 


Blindman’s misery. “But now they are hidden from thy eyes.” We 
instinctively pity the blind. It pains us to see the blindman groping for 
his way in broad daylight; unconscious of the beauties around him; 
ignorant of the dangers that may lurk in his way. How much more to 
be pitied is the blindness of man in regard to things of his soul; blind 
to the splendors of God’s love and grace; blind to the dangers that sin 

_has strewn in his way; walking right into the toils of Satan. 


Of all penalties, this is the very worst that even a God can send; that a 
man becomes blind to sin, to his soul, to his God! This is the dreadful penalty 
to which St. Paul alludes: “And as they liked not to have God in their 
knowledge, God delivered them up to a reprobate sense, to do those things which 
are not convenient, being filled with all iniquity’ (Romans, 14). Nor is 
this a solitary instance; for He shows how the Jews too incurred it: “What 
then? That which Israel sought he hath not obtained; but the elect have ob- 
tained it, and the rest have been blinded” (Romans XI, 7). Only a few found 
peace of soul in the faith of Christ and the rest were blinded. Nor could they 
complain of such a penalty; for the warning had been given long ago: “And 
whereas he (Our Lord) had done so many miracles before them; they be- 
lieved not in him; that the saying of Isaias the prophet might be fulfilled. . .. 
He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their heart; that they should not 
see with their eyes nor understand with their heart” (St. John XII, 37-40). Our 
Lord offered them the light, and they persistently chose the darkness; He 
offered them the grace of faith, and they deliberately turned away their eyes. 
Once these graces are spurned, need we be surprised if God withhold them 
from us in future? Sin is indeed the leprosy, the very death of the soul; 
surely a great evil. But the case becomes hopeless when we grow blind to our 
misery. Then it seems almost natural that the poor sinner will die in his sins. 
Many a blind man did our Lord meet on his way; but the blind men were con- 
cerned about their malady and begged our Lord to heal them; and their prayer 
was heard. Many a leper approached Our Lord and pleaded piteously to be 
cured; and his prayer won his healing. There was that paralytic who had 
suffered more than thirty years; he too was sensible of his wretchedness and 
laid his case before Our Lord and secured his heaith. When men are con- 
scious of their ilis, they will make some effort to be relieved. But once we are 
blind to our condition—then we will not worry over any remedy; then for us 
too comes the awful fate: we may die in our sins. Our Lord reminded the 
Jews of the danger they were incurring: “Therefore I said to you that you 
shall die in your sins; for if you believe not that I am he, you shall die in 
your sins” (St. John VIII, 24). How many a soul goes boldly on through 
life; knowingly stained with the awful mark of sin; graces shower down in 
silent stream, as the snow flakes in winter time; but all to no avail. The poor 
sinner may eat and drink and dance and sing and make merry; while Our Lord 
looks on and weeps. The penalty of blindness has come; and how will it end? 


Woe, indescribable woe! “For the days shall come upon thee; and 
thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee; and compass thee round; 
and straiten thee on every side; and beat thee flat to the ground, and 
thy children who are in thee; and they shall not leave a stone upon a 
stone.” Blindness of soul is but an inward penalty and does not impress 


us so sensibly. Then God reinforces it with an outward one to which 
we are more alive. 


~* 
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When in health and good spirits we can afford to mock at warnings; but 
alas, how many a one has lived to rue his sneer! So was it with the Holy City. 
How many a man that heard Our Lord then may have smiled at His tears and 
warning. Of course they hated Rome; but who would believe that they would 
ever engage in a contest so unequal and so foolhardy? Even when the war 
was once begun, when Vespasian dpened his course of victories to the north 


- in Galilee, continued them to the east along the seacoast; followed them up 


to the west beyond the Jordan; clinched his triumph to the south by ravaging 


the land of Edom; so that Jerusalem was isolated and alone; with no chance 


of succor and provisions,—who would believe that they would not come to 
terms and thus save the city? Especially when there was such a powerful 
peace-party. Above all, when their own strength was wasted by internal strife: 
three parties were butchering the best of the nation. So evident was final disaster 
that when his generals urged Vespasian to hurry onward and storm Jerusalem, 
he simply answered: “Wait, wait! Wait a bit, and these fools will slaughter 
one another.” Who would have believed that Titus would push matters to 
such extremes? His moderation and kindness were the wonder of the age. 
His unwillingness to be cruel, his readiness to come to favorable terms were 
evinced at every stage of the siege. Over and over again he made offers of 
peace; he made them after every new success. Humanly speaking, no one 
would believe that such terms would have been refused under similar circum- 
stances. Yet, they were not only refused, but the refusal was embittered by 
uncalled for sarcasm and mockery. Over and over again did he express his 
regret at sight of the havoc wrought, the ruins piled up, the heaps of the 
slain. Who would have believed that the Romans would have succeeded in 
wreaking such destruction. The Jews beleagured by Titus possessed the engines 
of war taken from the Romans when Cestius was defeated. Jerusalem was 
plentifully stocked with grain. Only the folly of the Zealots, the insanity of 
party-strife inspired them with the stupid idea of burning their own grain, 
just that the opposing faction might not profit by it. Their position was strong 
and almost impregnable. Nature and the skill of man had combined to shield 
the Holy City from all the perils of war. Its high and steep hills, its deep 
valleys, its huge walls of enormous thickness, its beetling fortresses divided the 
city into five citadels each of which demanded a special siege ere the city was 
completely reduced. Time and time again the Romans were discouraged, and 
tock up the disheartening cry: “Jerusalem is impregnable!” Titus himself was 
so convinced of the extraordinary character of his success that he used to 
ascribe it all to God. And when compliments poured in upon him from all 
quarters he refused to acknowledge them. Let it appear ever so incredible 
the prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. And many a one who heard it with 
a smile when first it was spoken, lived to mourn its terrible truth. Then when 
he saw the Roman armies pitch their tents before the north front of the city, 
when he saw the Tenth Legion encamped on Mt. Olivet itself, many a one 
recalled the forebodings of Our Lord with a shudder. When the third wall 
crumbled under the steady, dull thud of the battering-rams, when the short sword 
of the legionary flashed over the walls and glinted blood-red in the streets of 
the outer suburb, many a one may have begun to fear. And yet four of the 
fortresses remained. The iron courage of the Roman rushed upon the second 
wall that shielded the lower city. Five days the battle raged to and fro, but on 
the fifth that flood of Roman steel surged over the broken walls again and 
Jerusalem saw her children beaten down to the ground and weltering in their 
blood. But three more fortresses still defied the eagles of Rome. Their hearts 
sank within them as they looked up to the hoary, massive walls of the Antonia, 
the citadel just north of the Temple, on their left and the weather beaten walls 
of Mt. Sion on their right. They raised two embankments, high up into the 
air, till they reached the level of both fortresses. Victory seemed within their 
grasp. Just then the work of many a day crumbled down into dust and smoke 
before their eyes: the Jews had steadily undermined them; now burned the 
underground supports and the work of the Romans tumbled down amid the 
jeers of the Jews upon the walls. Again the Romans faltered and clamored 
that the siege be abandoned. That was God’s moment. Now was planned and 
carried out that wall of cirumvallation which Our Lord had predicted. A 


wall of stone and earth was drawn round the fated city. It was four miles in 
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length. Now the demon of famine and the hideous spectres of plague and 
pestilence ravaged the city; they counted their victims by hundreds of thousands. 
It was not long now till the Roman eagle hovered over the Antonia, and the 
battering rams were drumming their deadly measures on the walls of the 
temple. Soon the heavy hoofs of the charger clatters on the pavement of the 
temple-court, and dense clouds of smoke are rolling up to the heavens. The 
Temple is no more. Southward the clouds of smoke and flames of fire are 
taking their course and the houses on the hill of Ophel are devoured; then west- 
ward all round the foot of Mount Sion, all is now in flames. Only the 
fortress on Mt. Sion remains. Titus makes a last effort to spare the remnant 
of the city. In fact he has already made up his mind to pardon all. He enters 
into parley with the Jews. These have the incredible insolence to dictate terms. 
The pride of the Roman is stung to the quick. Now at last Titus sends back 
the fearful answer: “You must die.” For two weeks the Roman legions built 
new embankments. Then the final assault. The besieged are exhausted by 
hunger and disease. The Romans are goaded to fury. The battle is a short one 
but the harvest of death and misery is such that history stands aghast. 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


THE PASSING OF THE QUEEN 





There are three things that render death bitter: attachment to the 
world, remorse for sins, and the uncertainty of salvation. The death 
of Mary, our heavenly Mother, was entirely free from these causes of 
bitterness, and was accompanied by three special graces which rendered 
it precious and joyful. She died as she had lived, entirely detached 
from the things of the world; she died in the most perfect peace; she 
died with the certainty of eternal glory. 

There can be no doubt that attachment to earthly things renders 
death bitter and miserable, as the Holy Ghost says: “O death, how 
bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man who hath peace in his pos- 
sessions!” (Ecclus. XLI, 1). But because the Saints die detached from 
the things of the world, their death is not bitter but sweet, lovely and 
precious; that is to say, as St. Bernard remarks, worth purchasing at 
any price, however great. 

But what soul was ever more detached from earthly goods and 
more united to God, than the beautiful soul of Mary? 

Peace of mind renders the death of the just precious. Sins com- 
mitted during life are the worms that cruelly torment poor dying sin- 
ners, who, about to appear before the divine tribunal, see themselves 
surrounded by their sins, which seem to say: “We are thy works; we 
will not abandon thee.” 


Mary certainly could not be tormented at death by any remorse of 
conscience, for she was always pure and always free from the least 
shade of sin. All her thoughts, desires, and affections were of and for 
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God alone; she never uttered a word or made a movement but for God 
and his glory. And all the lovely virtues she practised in life sur- 
rounded her happy soul at death, saying: “We are thy works; we will 
not abandon thee”. 

Finally, the certainty of eternal salvation renders death sweet. 
Death is called a passage; for by death we pass from a short to an 
eternal life. And as the dread of those is indeed great who die in doubt 
of their eternal salvation and who approach the solemn moment with 
well-grounded fears of passing into eternal death; so on the other 
hand, the joy of the saints is indeed great at the close of life, hoping 
as they do, with some security, to go to possess God in heaven. 

But what joy must the Mother of God have felt in receiving the 
news of her approaching death! she who had the fullest certainty of 
the possession of divine grace, especially after the Angel Gabriel had 
assured her that she was full of grace and that she already possessed 
God: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee”. 

How beautiful, how sweet, must have been the passing of the 
Queen! In so far as we imitate her life and virtues, in so far will we 
also share in the great gift of a happy and peaceful death. 

St. ALPHONSus LiGuoRI. 


BLUE SUNDAY 





I knew it was “Blue Sunday” because I awoke with a headache. 
People used to tell me that a headache is a sign of brains. If that were 


_ true, I had brains for several people, but, somehow, they never mater- 


ialized, because I was always at the foot of the class. Several teachers 
told me that it wasn’t because I wasn’t smart enough, just lazy. But 
I was always doing something, only not the right thing; leastways, not 
at the right time. Then, I knew it was “Blue Sunday” because our dog 
died that morning early. Poor “Pompey,” we shall never see your like 
again, so faithful, so brave, so good-natured, so fat. I think it must 
have been fatty degeneration that killed him. Leastways, my Uncle 
George said so. But we children, that is my brother Joe and my 
sisters Sally and Jane, had a funeral after breakfast, and Joe delivered 
a paregoric, leastways that’s what Jane called it. But each one of us 
had a smile and a tear in his eye when we dug the hole and laid Pompey 
tenderly in it, and my brother Joe, he recited some lines, “Slowly and 
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sadly we laid him down,” or something like that. “No use crying over 
spilt milk,” said Sally, “les’ get ready for Mass.” 

We lived out in the country about two and a half miles, and on Sun- 
day mornings when we had Mass twice a month we could hear the bell 
ringing when the wind blew our way. It sounded sweet, that old beil. 
Father Vandever said it had come from France and had silver in it. 
Leastways the sound kept humming after the bell was silent, and it 
kept humming and humming like bees honey-laden on their way home. 
And it grew fainter and fainter till it died away. And Jane used to 
say, “Let the cat die.” But that has nothing to do with bells, that’s 
only for swings. I guess it counts for anything that quits slowly. 

This Blue Sunday morning the sun was as bright as a sun could be, 
and it was hot, too. And the sky was so blue it looked almost black, 
and there wasn’t a cloud, not as big as the end of your finger. The air 
was heavy with the perfume of jasmine and the woods were humming 
with the sound of innumerable insects. 

“Time to get ready for Mass,” said Jane, and the girls went off to 
get on their finery. I just hated to put on clean clothes and so did Joe. 
Boys ain’t like gals, you know. Gals are never so happy as when 
they’re curling their hair or washing their faces. I reckon that’s their 
nature ; but boys like old things, baggy breeches and some dirty. Least- 
ways country boys do. Course those city dandies couldn’t climb trees 
or wade branches or fish frogs in those fancy toggeries. They have to 
just sit still and look sheepish. Joe and I, we went to put the harness 
on old Betsy and hitch her to the spring wagon. Anybody could drive 
old Betsy. She was just so gentle and always stopped by herself at 
bad places in the road, just like she had sense, and slow as molasses. 
But we always started at 8 o'clock, and gave ourselves a full hour to 
get there. We just let old Betsy take her time. There’s no use trying 
to push ’em. Just let ’em have their way and save trouble. Leastways 
that’s what Pa used to say. 

Well, Ma was ailing a good deal of the time, and sometimes Pa 
had things to do or places to go, or something, and often just we four 
children rode in the spring wagon to Mass. Joe was just fourteen now 
and I was twelve, and the gals they were younger. I never could keep 
their ages. I reckon it was because they were always changing. 

While we were hitching up old Betsy, Joe says to me, “Al, I don’t 
believe I'll go.” “Why?” says I. “Cause Bill Hanks is coming.” Bill 
Hanks was our neighbor’s boy. He was sixteen, and he had no religion. 
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He was nothing. Leastways that’s what Ma always said. Ma didn’t 
like for us boys to go with Bill Hanks. So we never said anything. 
I reckon that wasn’t right. Leastways Father Vandever said children 
should obey their parents. I reckon he ought to know. He had lots of 
books in his room, big books, too. And he had a shiny, bald head and 
wore specs. Bill Hanks could climb like a squirrel. And he could 
make more different kinds of traps. And his nigger-shooters always 
carried further than anyone else’s. And he had a rifle, too. And he 
could swim like a duck. Oh, better than a duck, for ducks can’t swim 
overhand, nor on their backs either. But Bill Hanks could, and he 


.could shoot with his rifle and hit the bull’s eye nearly every time. 


That is, if it wasn’t too far. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” says Joe. “We'll fix old Betsy for the 
gals, and then you and me’ll go with Bill Hanks down to Bradshaw’s 
woods. Pa went off somewhere this morning, I think to buy pigs, and 
ma, she’s ailing worse than ever.” Somehow I wanted to go and I 
didn’t. “But,” says I to Joe, “Father Vandever says people that miss 
Mass don’t have any luck. Don’t you remember?” “Yes, I know,” 
says Joe. “But when will you get a day like this again? Bill Hanks 
told me the fish was biting something awful, and the frogs down in 
Bradshaw’s pond are a foot long.” That settled me, for if there is one 
thing I like more than punkin pie, it’s fishing. I was just born to be at 
the other end of a fishing pole. 

So when the gals came out nice and shiny, all done up fit to kill, 
I says to Jane, “Jane, you'll have to drive. Joe and I'll take the short 
cut and hoof it. Take care if we don’t beat you and old Betsy.” Jane 
looked surprised. “What’s the matter?” says she. “We ain’t ready,” 
says I, “and it’s time for old Betsy to start.” So off goes Jane and 
Sally, and when they came to the turn in the road so’s they couldn’t 
see us we scampers off to meet Bill Hanks back of our barn. Ma 
thought we were gone to Mass and Pa—well, Pa was off buying pigs. 
He didn’t always go to Mass, and Ma was ailing, you know. 

Well, I tell you, Joe and I and Bill Hanks we had some fun. You 
couldn’t write it all ina book. And I remember how Joe was whistling 
“Captain Jinks” and he chased a rabbit till he was red in the face, I 
mean Joe, and Bill Hanks he laughed when Joe came back, and he said, 
“Don’t you know no boy can catch a rabbit just running? A trap’s 
the thing, or a rifle ball.” His rifle was slung over his shoulder on a 
strap. 
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Well, we stopped in a plum thicket and we ate plums. I reckon I 
ate a bushel. Leastways Bill Hanks said I did. “Al,” says Bill, “you’ll 
have to go, after this, and be a plummer,” and we all just laughed and 
laughed. Bill Hanks was smart. He cheated a peddler out of a lead 
pencil one day, and you have to be smart to do that. But the lead 
pencil was no account. 

Well, the fishing was surely good. I caught a whole lot of frogs, 
big ones, too. I reckon you could have stretched them to a foot, if 
you'd pull right hard. And Joe shot a crow with Bill Hank’s rifle. 
And Bill Hanks he shot at a jay bird and missed, and he cussed. It’s 
no use cussing when you miss. That don’t help it. Well, we tramped 
and tramped through those woods till we were plum tired. Bill shot 
several times at squirrels and chipmunks and he missed every time. 
He was surely mad and sore. And Joe he shot at a chipmunk and 
missed. And the chipmunk just laughed at him and ran away, playing 
“T spy.” 

We sat down to rest on a rotten gum tree log, all three. “There 
ain’t no day like this,” says Bill; ““you don’t get ’em all the time.” “No, 
indeed,” says Joe. “I heard your church-bell ringing a while ago,” 
says Bill. Joe fidgeted and looked away. I believe he was feeling bad 
about that missing Mass, but he didn’t say anything. Somehow it 
kind a spoils the fun when you ain’t right. Like putting salt in your 
coffee. But Bill didn’t say anything more, and we were both glad when 
he began to talk about something else. 

“T feel awful tired,” says Joe stretching. ‘The whole day’s too 
much when you ain’t used to it. We could have had a bully time in 
the afternoon.” “Yes,” says Bill, “nothing like a good dinner to hunt 
on.”’ I think Joe felt bad about Mass. I-know I did. I felt just like 
the last rose of summer hit with a brick. Leastways that’s what Pa 
used to say when he felt right bad. Just then a fat chipmunk jumps 
right out from under the log. The little rascal was just listening to 
every word we said. And I reckon he saw his chance to run. Joe 
jumps up and rushes through the bushes after him just as hard as he 
can tear. Bill and I just sat there and laughed and laughed. “He'll 
never catch that chipmunk,” says Bill. Joe started after that chipmunk 
right in front of us, and we saw the bushes moving long after we saw 
him disappear. So Bill and I sat and talked, waiting for Joe to come 
back and watching for him to come out of the bushes. But he didn’t 
come. “I reckon he’s running after that chipmunk yet,” says Bill, and 
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he dropped a cartridge shell out of the gun and put a new one in. I 
remember that one he put in. It was bright and new, shining like new 
money. So we sat and waited for Joe to come back, watching where 
he went into the bushes. 

Then up jumps Bill. “Pst,” he whispered, “I hear a squirrel,” and 
he turned around just the opposite direction. “Keep quiet,” he says. 
“T think I see him crawling up that old beech tree. Come here.” I 
looked over his shoulder. Sure enough, there was something moving 
and shaking the leaves. “Yes,” I says, “I reckon it is.” With that 
Bill aims and fires. A rustling of the leaves. “You got him, Bill,” 
says I. With that we both jumps over the old log and rushes to the 
spot. Bill leads the way ’cause his legs are longer than mine. Bill parts 
the bushes and bends down, but he rises quick-like and then he turns 
and looks at me, and his face is white. I rushes up. Oh, God! There’s 
my brother Joe with a bullet hole in his head lying still—still. I put 
both my hands to my eyes to shut out the dreadful sight. Poor Joe! 

After that Pa got kind of solemn-like, and he never goes buying 
pigs, or anywhere on Sunday, but to church. And Ma, somehow, quit 
ailing. But Bill Hanks, he just went to the bad. He wasn’t any good 
anyhow, no religion. He’s in jail now in Oklahoma. But, my, that 
was Blue Sunday. W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


DOLLAR LANGUAGE 





We have read recently that the officials of charity organizations in 
New York receive the total sum of $4,000,000 yearly, the salary of 
some individuals reaching as high as $10,000. 

The language of dollars is one that every American understands. 
Here, then, in the American language, is a plain statement of the dif- 
ference between Catholic and the majority of non-Catholic charities. 
The non-Catholic organizations give a large share of the charitable 
offerings as salaries to the officials. In the Catholic organizations the 
officials are generally men and women who have bound themselves by 
a vow to a life of poverty. All the offerings they receive beyond what 
is barely necessary for their own plain food and plain clothing goes 
to help the poor in some form or other. Let Americans decide which 
set of organizations comes nearest to the charity of Christ. 


It’s strange, but torrid heat makes some people as cross as polar 
bears! 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















THE OLD DOCTOR’S STORY 





“T have a little story to tell you, boys,” the old doctor said to the 
young people the other evening. “One day—a long, hot day it had 
been, too—I met my father on the road into town. 

“*T wish you could take this package to the village for me, Jim,’ 
he said hesitating. 

“Now, I was a boy of twelve, not fond of work, and just out of the 
hayfield, where I had been at work since daybreak. I was tired, dusty 
and hungry. It was two miles to town. I wanted to get my supper, 
and to wash and dress for singing-school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and to do it harshly; for I was 
vexed that he should ask me after my long day’s work. If I did refuse 
he would go himself. (He was a gentle, patient old man.) But some- 
thing stopped me—one of God’s good angels, I think. 

“ ‘Of course, father,’ I said, heartily, giving my scythe to one of the 
men. 

“*Thank you, Jim,’ was the answer. ‘I was going myself, but 
somehow I don’t feel very strong today.’ 

“He walked with me to the road that turned off to the town, and 
as he left he put his hand on my arm, saying again: ‘Thank you, my 
son. You've always been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into town and back again. When I came back near the 
house I saw a crowd of the farm hands at the door. One of them came 
to me, the tears rolling down his face: 

“*Your father,’ he said, ‘fell dead just as he reached the house. 
The last words he spoke were to you.’ 

“T’m an old man now, youngsters, but I have thanked God over and 
over again, in all the years that have passed since that hour, for these 
last words: ‘You’ve always been a good boy to me.’ 

“No human being ever yet was sorry for love and kindness shown 
to others; but there is no pang of remorse so keen as the bitterness 
with which we remember neglect or coldness which we have shown 
loved ones that are dead. 


“Do not begrudge loving deeds and kind words, especially to those 
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who gather with you about the same hearth. In many families a habit 
of nagging, crossness, or ill-natured gibing, gradually covers the real 
feeling of love that lies deep beneath. And, after all, it is such a little 
way that we can go together!” 


THE SCAPULARS OBTAINED HIM CHRISTIAN BURIAL 





Some time ago, in a country hotel, near Mauston, Wisconsin, a 
stranger died. Efforts were made to discover his relatives or his his- 
tory, but all in vain. During the investigation, some noticed that the 
dead man wore about his neck the scapulars of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This was sufficient proof that he was a Catholic. The neigh- 
boring priest was informed, and, thanks to the scapulars, the friendless 
stranger received Christian burial, and many fervent prayers were 
offered up for his soul. 


GOD PROTECTS HIS OWN 





In a certain western parish, one of the leading parishioners con- 
ceived a strong dislike for the pastor. He used his influence with the 
neighbors to persecute the priest in every possible way, and did not 
rest until he had him driven from the parish. This unfortunate man 
failed to come in to his meal at the usual time one day. His wife went 
out to call him, and found him lying dead on the dung hill. 


“WHEN I NEED A CHURCH ILL PAY FORIT” 





A struggling western parish was trying to build a much-needed 
church. The priest asked the men, who were working on the building, 
to make a little offering to the good cause. All, even the non-Catholics, 
readily consented. There was only one exception, and that was a 
young man who called himself a Catholic, and belonged to that same 
parish. When the priest came to him, he flatly refused, and said: 
“When I need a church, I'll pay for it.” 

The poor young man needed a church sooner than he thought. Two 
weeks after the event he fell dead on the street. It is a dangerous 
thing to blaspheme Almighty God. 


When some men start out to look for the deserving poor their first 
stop is before a mirror—E-rchange. 
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THE DESIGNS OF GOD 





Mary Sibylla Holland, daughter of one Anglican clergyman and 
wife of another, was converted to the Catholic faith in X. Of her six 
children two died before her—one, a son, Alfred, was drowned at the 
age of ten. Years after the death of this son, she wrote: 

“T know how. God can strike and I know how He can heal; blessed 
forever be His Holy Name! In these great sorrows two thoughts sus- 
tained me. After the boy’s death I one day opened an old book and 
read these words written to a mother whose only son had been killed 
in battle: ‘You must know, madam, that neither did marriage give you 
this child, nor did death take him away, but the Will of God’. 

“This, I thought, was true, and I went on to consider that this very 
thing that had happened to us and our sweet springing boy had been 
the exact will of God for us and for him through all eternity, and that 
the whole story of the child’s life had lain in the mind of God, and 
that when He sent his soul into the world He knew precisely in what 
hour and on what day and under what circumstances He should recall 
it, and that my life lay in the same way in the hollow of His hand, and 
that this deep grief was a part of it, and that all that was left me to do 
was to enter into His design.” 


RATHER DIE 





During the time of the French Revolution it happened that a crowd 
of Catholic noblemen were imprisoned, awaiting death, at Quibeson. 
The death sentence had been passed on all; only those who had joined 
the emigrés when less than sixteen years old were excepted. 

Among the prisoners there was a young nobleman, the Chevalier de 
Volude. Friends urged him to state his age as a few months less than 
it really was and thus save his life. But the young man turned to his 
uncle and asked him: “Do you think life is worth the sacrifice of truth?” 
“Tt is better to die than purchase life by a falsehood,” was the answer. 
And shortly afterwards uncle and nephew were walking side by side 
to execution, the former barefoot in imitation of our Lord and His 
Sacred Passion. 

One of the Republican Commissioners, touched by the youthful 
appearance of the younger De Lassenie, suggested to him the same 
means of escape by saying: “You are very young; you could not have 
been sixteen when you joined the emigrés.” 
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“Yes, monsieur,” he replied, “I was sixteen; I cannot save my life 
by telling a lie.” 
He was sixteen and four months. 


THE FOOL SAYS IN HIS HEART 





Among Swedish authors of our day hardly any is so well known as 
August Strindberg. He was born in Protestantism—but found in it 
nothing to satisfy his mind. In the course of time he developed into a 
free thinker, a self-conceited atheist. But, in the school of experience, 
he began to see the folly of this—he broke away from the free-thought 
that blots and disgraces several of his earlier works, and he, the expert 
on rationalism, the professor of atheism, did not hesitate to say in 
1907: “If a young man tells you he is a free-thinker, say to him: 
‘My dear friend, you're a liar, for you think with your stomach, your 
passions, your interests, your sympathies, and your hates. Your lack 
of maturity prevents you from thinking at all; you give out as your 
own what others have said, and when you long for a thing, you imagine 
you have thought it. Free-thinking is a contradiction, for thought obeys 
laws, just as sound and light do’.” 

In his youth Strindberg was a frantic admirer of classic paganism; 
when years gave him sense, however, he began to appreciate the charm 
of the Catholicity of the Middle Ages. In 1908 he wrote: “The most 
deplorable thing in history is that the Catholic Renaissance which 
created the Cathedral of Chartres, and the marvellous story of Arthur 
and St. Francis of Assisi, the art of Giotto, the ‘Divine Comedy’ of 
Dante, was not permitted to develop itself in peace, but was ravaged 
by a Renaissance that was as dishonest as it was immoral.” 

On his deathbed he turned to his daughter, who had been converted 
to the Faith some years before, and pressing the Bible to his bosom said: 
“My life is ended. Here is the only truth”. His dying directioggfivere 
most simple: “Put on my breast the crucifix which I now wears. and 
wrap me up in my old brown cloak. Over the grave erect a.djige 
wooden cross, with these words: O Crux Ave! Spes unica!” , 
Cross, my only hope!—words taken from the hymn recited 
Church on Good Friday). 

The inspired words come back to one’s mind: The fool says i in his 
heart: There is no God. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PRIDE 





Once at a boarding school some girls were trying to humiliate a new 
scholar whose hands were red and who looked as if she knew how to 
work. They were boasting of what they could do, apparently thinking 


she would be ashamed of being a working girl. 
“Why,” said one of them, “I never did a stroke of work in my life.” 


“You didn’t?” said the country girl. “Don’t you know how to wash 
dishes ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” 

“Can’t you cook?” 

“No.” 

“Wash, iron, bake, or scrub?” 

“No! No!” said the girls, all at once. “We have servants to do 
those things.” 

“Can’t you sew?” asked the country girl. 

“Well, said one of them, “I made an apron once, but it was so 
poorly done that my mother had to rip it all out.” 

“Well,” said the country girl. “I would be ashamed to be as help- 
less as you are—to be like a baby and have some one to wait on me. 
You may talk about your father’s being worth money, but I’m worth 
something in myself. I cook, wash, sew, scrub, bake and iron and 
milk and make butter. I am proud of what I can do and never would 
think of boasting about what I can’t do.” 

It is not the amount of money that measures your value. Our value 
lies in what we are, and not in what we possess. A woman may possess 
thousands yet be worth very little. Another may have only two strong 
hands and a firm intellect and be worth a great deal—The Catholic 
Citizen. 


THAT SATURDAY NIGHT 
It had been several months since Alice had been to confession. But 
that cool October evening, with the street lights enveloped in a soft 
haze, with the incense of burning leaves in the air and the intermittent 
rustle of dry leaves driven gently across the lawn by a light wind was 
so mysteriously beautiful that it somehow impelled Alice to religious 
thoughts. 
She left the veranda and before the long hall mirror she adjusted 
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her new black velvet hat to just the right cockiness, arranged her white- 
lined cape so that it hung with a careful carelessness, and drew on a 
pair of white kid gloves. She surveyed herself with that excess of 
satisfaction which people about to go to confession are generally too 
interiorly perturbed to show at all. 

Alice always found an aesthetic satisfaction in visiting the church 
at evening. She knelt at the front where no lights were lit, except the 
sanctuary lamp and the few candles in front of the Sacred Heart statue. 
It even occurred to her, rather subconsciously it must be admitted to 
her credit, that she must look rather well in her pretty costume, kneel- 
ing there, with her head slightly bent and her white-gloved hands 
clasped in front of her. 

As she examined her conscience she could not accuse herself of any 
great sins. Her life was spent in a leisurely manner, riding horseback, 
assisting at teas and working on some extra frippery for herself or one 
of her friends. Her friends accounted her a sweet, pleasant girl, rather 
more quiet than most—which last fact they attributed to her convent 
education. 

She was soon prepared and with eyes downcast in what she consid- 
ered proper form for churches, she walked slowly and softly to one of , 
the boxes at the end of the church. It was Father Burke’s confessional 
—she had gone to Father Burke since she was a little girl and he had 
never said anything more severe than: “Try not to do that again, my 
child.” 

Alice found herself in the line next to Della, her cook. Without 
ever daring to mention the matter, Alice had always wished that the 
maids would go to some other Catholic church. Della acknowledged 
Alice’s half bow with a broad smile, and then a loud whisper: 

“Tf it’s himself you’re wantin’ to go to, he ain’t here. It’s a new 
priest.” 

“Sh—h!” was Alice’s response. “It makes no difference!” 

As she waited for Della to finish, the thought that lay on the fringe 
of her consciousness was this: How tired intelligent priests must be- 
come of confessing cooks and such people, and what a relief it must be . 
to come across a refined person during the evening’s work. It was 
doubtless then through a desire to assure the new priest that here at 
last was a perfectly refined person and so give him pleasure that she 
borrowed for the moment the eastern accent of a friend of hers. 

After the recital of her confession she waited for the sort of short, 
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platitudinous talk, generally given by Father Burke, and absolution. 
But the talk that came was not platitudinous. 

“Your confession reveals no great sins,” the priest said crisply, 
“but that does not need necessarily mean that you are very pious. In 
fact since you have let four months go by since your last confession I’m 
led to believe that you are not. You were graduated from a convent?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“When you left it was with the firm purpose of working hard to be 
a positive factor of good in the world, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Father.” How did he know that, she wondered. 

“Have you done any active work in carrying out that ideal?” 

“N-no, Father.” 

“And yet you believe that because you don’t commit any great sin 
that God will not be displeased with you. Then you become one of the 
vast army of neutral people—perfectly harmless and perfectly useless.” 

Alice squirmed interiorly. She longed to justify herself before the 
clear-sighted man but she truthfully could not. 

“Uneducated people, who do nothing but manual labor, often do a 
greater amount of good than a person like you, sometimes by helping 
others out of their scanty wages, sometimes by the example of their 
sweetness and patience in adversity.” 

Alice’s “subconscious” thought about Della and she squirmed again. 

“God needs active workers. He himself has expressed his horror 
of those who are neither hot nor cold. Why, just think yourself, what 
a different world it would be if every one that is just a ‘neutral’ now, 
would become an active worker for God.” 

Then more softly: 

“God loves you very much; He proved it many years ago by His 
death on Calvary. Can’t you make some return to Him? You know 
best what it should be.” 

And very low Alice responded: 

“T’ll try, Father.” 

As Alice knelt at the front of the church again, she had that sensa- 
tion peculiar to those, who dressed in their best, parade rather self- 
consciously down the street—and trip. Her self-satisfaction had dis- 
appeared even from the fringe of her consciousness. After she had 
said her rather long penance, she continued to kneel. Her betrayal of 
her convent ideals became clearer, and her brain grew fertile with plans 
for active good. It was astonishing how many opportunities she had 
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let slip. Finally, with a last prayer to God to bless her new under- 
takings, she quietly left the church. 

Della opened the front door for her. 

“Sure, I was goin’ to wait for you,” she said, “but you were after 
takin’ so long in the box. I had my penance said and was gone before 
ever you came out. Wasn’t he the nice, gentle priest, however ?” 

Alice hung up her cape and hat, too absorbed to notice her reflection 
in the mirror. Her answer to Della was not altogether intelligible. 

“Eer-um,” she said —The Intermountain Catholic. 


THE HUMAN SOUL A PICTURE OF GOD 





Our soul is made to the image and likeness of God. It is a picture 
of God. This truth was vividly realized by Overbeck, the celebrated 
German painter, who died in the year 1878. While lying on his death 
bed, he was visited by Steinle, one of his favorite disciples. Turning 
to the young man, he said: 

“Our calling of artists is indeed a noble calling. But yet, when our 
life draws to a close, God will not ask us whether we have left beau- 
tiful pictures to posterity, but He will look to see whether He can still 
recognize in us His own unspoiled image.” 


PRIZE YOUR SOUL HIGHER THAN YOUR COAT 





St. Augustine says: “I beseech you, O Christian, prize your soul 
higher than your coat. When your coat is dirty you wash it; when it 
is dusty you brush it; when it is torn you mend it. Go then and at 
least do that much for your soul.” 


WE ARE MADE FOR HIGHER THINGS 





In the gay society of Paris, about the year 1880, Miss Victorine 
Dulcer reigned queen. She was gifted by nature with uncommon 
beauty, talents of the highest order, and a character so winning and 
attractice that her company was eagerly sought by all who knew her. 
Unhappily she had been educated in strict accordance with the spirit 
of this world, and had grown up without any religion. The world had 
given Victorine all its best gifts. She lived in a home that was nothing 
short of a palace; scores of devoted servants stood ready day and night 
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to do her bidding; she took her daily drives in one of the most splendid 
equipages to be seen even in luxurious Paris; two millionaires sought 
her hand and laid their hearts and their fortunes at her feet. On the 
18th of March, 1884, she returned home from a ball where all had paid 
her homage. On the following morning she was found in her boudoir 
with her white silk ball dress stained with blood. There was a bullet 
wound through her brain, a revolver at her side, and on the table a 
note. It read: “I am young and rich; I am loved and honored; and 
yet I can bear to live no longer, for my heart can find no rest, it is 
miserable and empty.” 

It is but another proof that our hearts are made for God, and out- 
side of Him they can find no true happiness. 





SCHILLER UNHAPPY 


Schiller, with all his talent and all his fame, lacked that treasure that 
surpasses all others—the one true faith. He writes during the year 
1788: ‘You know how dreary is my heart, how dark my mind—and 
that from no external cause. A single mysterious voice seems to be 
eating away my soul. Never a moment can I say that I am happy. 
You will ask what I desire. Indeed I myself do not know. But I feel 
that I am not in my proper element.” 


Jf you desire to delight the loving heart of your God, be careful to 
speak to Him as often as you are able, and with the fullest confidence 
that He will not disdain to answer and speak to you in return. He 
does not, indeed, make Himself heard in any voice that reaches your 
ears, but in a voice that your heart can well perceive, when you with- 
draw from converse with creatures, to occupy yourself in conversing 
with your God alone.—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 





There are men who yawn over Job and rave about the sublime 
introduction to “Faust” which Goethe has appropriated from Job. 
These men need to be illuminated, for they accept things blindly ; they 


have eyes, but they have not been taught to see—Maurice Francis 
Egan. 


Speaking of the Tenth Commandment, one thing that no one ever 
covets is the neighbor’s cat—E-xrchange. 
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ONE MAN’S WORK 





The Liguorian derives its name from St. Alphonsus Liguori, hence 
it hastens with filial love to call to the attention of its readers the feast 
day of this great saint, August 2. St. Alphonsus Liguori had the keen 
vision of a man in earnest, a man in love with his work. He saw a 
crying need where indifferent workers would have judged everything 
to be in first class order. He saw the need of a band of men, of a 
religious order, to give missions to Catholics who were slack or igno- 
rant in regard to their obligations. Seeing that no one else was pre- 
paring for the task, he resolved to do what every man in earnest would 
do in like circumstances—to fill the need himself. 

He was a prudent, determined man, not a thoughtless zealot. He 
understood well all the criticism and anguish the undertaking would 
bring upon him, nevertheless, after he had sufficient assurance that it 
was God’s will, he made up his mind to do it. He was laughed to 
scorn, he was publicly denounced, he was rejected by the father he 
loved, abandoned by the companions necessary for the carrying out of 
his plans. You and I could have found a dozen reasons, any one of 
them amply sufficient, to justify us in desisting from the disagreeable 
task ;—it was imprudent, it was untimely, it was impossible. But 
Alphonsus was formed in a different mould. In the hour of his most 
absolute abandonment, he vowed to work, even though all alone, for 
the salvation of the most abandoned souls. , 

He succeeded, though he did not live to see the proofs of his suc- 
cess. The Redemptorist Order, which he founded, and upon which he 
left deeply impressed the imprint of his own strong character and 
burning love for God and man, endured and prospered. In the year 
1910 it numbered 18 provinces distributed over the entire globe. In 
these 18 provinces were 218 monasteries, 2,085 missionaries, 537 young 
men preparing for the mission work, 142 novices, 962 lay brothers 
caring for the monasteries and praying for the success of the missions. 
These Redemptorists preach yearly thousands of missions, renewals, 
and exercises of various kinds, and convert or bring nearer to God mil- 
lions of immortal souls. All this represents one man’s work, watered 
and warmed by the grace of God. 
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PREPAREDNESS 





Preparedness! Preparedness! Thorough, absolute, invincible pre- 
paredness! That is our motto. We love this great free young land of 
our birth, and we would gladly give our service and our life to vindi- 
cate its honor and confirm its prosperity. 

We were heart and soul in the enthusiastic campaign for prepared- 
ness that has just swept over the country. But we regretted to see that 
our people have not yet learned the true art of preparedness. The last 
two years, which have deluged Europe with blood and misery, should 
have shown to every reasonable being that neither great navies nor im- 
mense standing armies nor compulsory military service nor mighty 
armaments are sufficient to preserve a country from the horrors of 
war. We have seen how the malice, imprudence, or misjudgment of 
one single man among the many millions of citizens is often sufficient 
to plunge two or more nations into deadly conflict. Is this not enough 
to convince us that our only assurance of safety is the assistance of 
Almighty God who holds in his hand the hearts of men? 

We should use the ordinary natural means, it is true: such is God’s 
will. An army and navy commensurate with the importance and con- 
ditions of the country is a requirement of prudence. But at the same 
time our certain insurance lies in living lives of Christian virtue, in the 
faithful fulfilment of our religious obligations, in humble prayer to 
God, and in sincere penance for our sins. 

Thus, and thus alone, shall we be able to prevent God from cliastis- 
ing us as every true father chastises his unruly children. Were He for 


one moment to cease restraining the passions and imprudence in all 
rulers and all subjects, we should find ourselves suddenly plunged into 


some fierce contest that would cost the lives of the best and bravest in 
the land. 


Preparedness, we say again, but preparedness of the efficient kind! 


SWEETHEARTS’ FAREWELLS 





We have seen our soldier boys off for Mexico. A gallant band they 
were—from every state in the Union, from every walk in life. 

The time-honored saying is true: “All the world loves a lover”. 
Hence no picture stood out so prominent on the pages of the “War 
Extras” which know so well how to cater to the peoples’ demands, as 
the sweethearts’ farewell. Whether it was the Kansas lad fresh from 
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the yellow harvest fields, or the New York clerk from the railway ex- 
change, it was everywhere the “old, old story”. 

Were there among those boys in khaki some who had made their 
courtship a cloak for wrong-doing, who had betrayed their sacred trust 
and sullied by sinful liberties the virtue of the maiden entrusted to their 
manhood? Ah, may the solemn thoughts of their responsibility to God 
that came to them on the tented field in the face of an uncertain mor- 
row, prove a salutary lesson which they will never forget. Better, a 
thousand times better, that they leave their bones to bleach on the 
cactus desert than that they return to stain their souls and the souls of 
others by mortal sin! 


THE DEVIL HARD TO PLEASE 

Seymour Deming’s new book is a forty-two centimeter bomb ex- 
ploded in the trenches of the American professors, and fairly burying 
them under its destructive shower. They are fossils, back numbers, 
obsolete models, purveyors of iron age stuff. They dare not forge for- 
ward and keep abreast of the times, dare not drop the mildewed and 
moss-grown doctrines of the past and teach the transcendent truths 
wherein modern man has learned to know his own keen vision and 
dense ignorance of his fathers. Mr. Deming deplores the. hopeless 
behind-timeness of the American professors, especially in thig that they 
do not teach their charges to proceed forth to the unsettingef. society 
and civilization by means of a rabid socialism. 

What an unkind thrust for so many American professors who have 
turned traitor to the sacred duty of training their pupils in sane thought 
and sound morality, who have sacrificed the soul-satisfying beliefs of 
ages for the empty, incoherent speculations of the day in a frantic 
effort to be ‘““down-to-date”. What Dead Sea fruit—when they expect 
the glad “Well done,” they are dubbed mossbacks and fossils. Verily 
the devil is a difficult master to please. 


CHIVALRY OR VENALITY 





Speaking of the promptness with which the daily press vindicated 
New York’s restaurants against official “poke-your-nose-in-other-peo- 
ple’s-business-activity,” and the discreet abstention from any word of 
protest on the part of these same papers when the sisters’ hospitals and 
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orphan asylums were the victims, America pointedly remarks: “The 
conclusion seems plain. In New York a newspaper may say what it 
chooses against defenceless women and their little charges but it must 
not say one word against the restaurants. The reason for the distinc- 


tion is not written in Sanskrit. Nuns do not advertise. Restaurants 
do.” 


THE NEW PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


G. W. McPherson, a Protestant minister, has a hard hit for the 
“New Theology” of the Protestant churches. He says: “Union Semi- 
nary stands for the new theology, the theology that gets rid of the 
supernatural and interprets all life from the standpoint of the natural. 
It is rationalism on the throne. It teaches that all life must be inter- 
preted from the standpoint of evolution. It rejects the infallibility of 
the Bible and teaches that there are no revelations to men save what 
comes from men’s struggles and experiences. The modern heresy can- 
not look up to God, but finds Him where He first entered into the evo- 


lution of man through worm, fish, and monkey, up to man of today. 
This view makes God a very part of man. God never spake to man by 


angel or by Himself. Jesus Christ never came into being in any way 
contrary to the laws of nature. The Bible itself is twisted and dis- 
torted ‘to suit the new creed of the evolutionists. I use Union as an 
example, but Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Chicago, among universi- 
ties, and Harvard Divinity, Yale School of Religion, Drew Seminary, 
and Chicago and Crosier, among divinity schools, rank in the same 
es je eae 


J. J. HILL 





“Some of you may wonder why I, who am not a member of your 
Church, should have undertaken the building and endowment of a 
Catholic theological seminary, and you will pardon me if I tell you 
plainly why. For nearly thirty years I have lived in a Catholic house- 
hold, and daily have had before and around me the earnest devotion, 
watchful care, and Christian example of a Catholic wife, of whom it 
may be said: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,’ and 
on whose behalf tonight I desire to present and turn over to the illus- 
trious Archbishop of this diocese this seminary and its endowments as 
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provided in the deeds and articles of trust covering same. Almost all 
denominations have in their various flocks those who are able to help 
their church work in a very material way ; but the Catholic Church, with 
its large number of working men and women, coming from almost every 
nation and clime, have little else than their faith in God and the aid of 
those earnest, pious, and devoted men who have been placed in charge 
of their spiritual welfare. They have to provide places of worship, 
and while the State provides schools for all, their consciences call upon 
them to see that the education of their children goes hand in hand with 
their spiritual training, thus making for them an additional burden. 
Having seen the efforts of Archbishop Ireland in behalf of the Church 
of which he is so distinguished a prelate, to spread throughout the coun- 
try the light of religious truth and to show to all men that there is no 
conflict between science or physical truth and Divine Revelation, I felt 
called upon to devote a portion of this world’s goods, with which I 
have been blessed, to the work of educating for the priesthood men who 
will be able to preach down the spirit of unbelief, and to stand as shin- 
ing lights along the pathway that leads to heaven. May the work which 
has been commenced here and which today has received the blessing 
of your Church, continue to send out men who will bear witness to all 
the world that no nation or people can long prosper, or even continue, 
without the aid and direction of active and living Christianity.”—J. J. 
Hill in his speech at the opening of St. Paul Seminary, 1895. 


DO AMERICANS BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? 





By a ghost, I mean a being which, though it has no existence out- 
side of our own imagination, succeeds in making us do or omit things 
which we would not otherwise do or omit. We laugh at our ancestors 
when we hear of the ghosts in which they believed. But is it not an 
imaginary being—a ghost—which keeps many honest-minded non-Cath- 
olics from entering the true church? They picture to themselves all 
manner of imaginary difficulties that would attend their entrance into 
the church, and, on account of these imaginary difficulties, they refrain 
from the step which conscience tells them they should take. Is it not 
an imaginary being—a ghost—that keeps this chronic back-slider from 
making his Easter duty ?—that keeps these good people from the salu- 
tary practice of daily Communion—that prevents these young men 
from entering the parish sodality?—that withholds this boy, this girl, 
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from following their vocation, and giving themselves up entirely to the 
service of God and their neighbor? 


AMERICAN BRAIN FOOD 





In an idle moment the other day I turned the pages of one of the 
great popular magazines. I may as well give the name. It was 
McClure’s. I read parts of two of the stories. One was filthy—I 
doubt if it did real harm to any of those who read it. The filthiness 
was so coarse and low and brutal, such a sickly attempt at impure wit, 
that it would prove a source of disgust rather than a temptation to 
sound, healthy minds. 

The other story was apparently the unripe product of some tyro 
who ignorantly believed that he (or she) discovered that everything 
the Catholic Church holds most sacred is but astute hypocrisy, that it 
was his (or her) mission to hold it up to ridicule. 

These are the only two articles I glanced at, and I picked them at 
random. Whether the entire mazagine was equally rotten I know not. 
Naturally I was angry that writers should prostitute their pens, pan- 
dering to such vices as impurity and bigotry. I was indignant that those 
who managed a magazine so widely circulated throughout America 
should accept and print articles outraging the faith and sense of decency 
of so many million Americans. I was impatient at the thought that 
this is the style of literature, so called, that finds its way unhindered 
into the homes of Catholics who “have no time to read a Catholic 
paper’. However, the feeling that predominated over all others was a 
feeling of sorrow—sorrow for the moral and intellectual degradation 


of my fellow countrymen, since a magazine that publishes such refuse 
can remain so popular. 


LESSER EVILS 





G. K. Chesterton, writing on “Divorce” in the New York Sun, says: 
“It does not seem to me to be worth contradicting that the rich largely 
believe in divorce as the poor largely believe in fidelity.” 

Dear Reader, are you poor? If so, do not repine at your lot. You 
cannot escape misery in this land of exile which the sins of Adam and 
of Adam’s children have made a vale of misery. Poverty is one of the 
least of the miseries which afflict poor mortals. It is ten to one that 
you have a purer conscience, a more care-free mind, and a lighter heart 
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than the millionaire who sped by in his limousine this evening while 
you were standing on the corner speculating as to whether you should 
save your five cent carfare and walk home. 


PROMPT ENLISTMENT 





Some time ago Mgr. Meres, Bishop of Canton, petitioned Mgr. 
Bruchesi, Archbishop of Montreal, to send him some Canadian nuns 
to care for the lepers in China. Mgr. Bruchesi complied with this 
request, and then wrote to tell Mgr. Meres that he had asked the sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception to undertake this painful charge. In 
this letter the Archbishop wrote as follows: 

“T went to the convent. The nuns knew my object. I addressed 
forty of them, and I said: ‘My children, the work I propose to you 
today is one that will involve abnegation and sacrifice, but beautiful 
and glorious as the charity taught and practised by the Divine Master 
is the care of the leprous women. Will you undertake it? Any Sister 
who is willing to do so will please stand up.’ My Lord Bishop, at once 
the forty nuns present stood up. The matter is therefore settled, and I 
am pleased that it is. Your leper settlement will be placed under the 


nuns from Montreal, and this will be, I am certain, a source of blessings 
and graces for our diocese. 


We hope to send you some missionaries 
in the spring.” 


A PRAYER FOR VOCATION 





Divine Master, I have not yet learned Your will in my regard, but 
be it what it may, I accept it in advance. You are my Master, and it 
is the duty of the servant to obey. Behold, I am ready. Do you wish 
to employ me in the harvest of souls? I bless you for your goodness. 
Well I know that I am unworthy of so great a favor, but You are good 
and the needs of Your Church are great. Master, even though I must 
quit all for You, I prize no other lot so highly. I count myself only 
too happy to be able to buy at this price heaven and souls, and give 
You a slight return for Your love. Behold, here I am, dispose of me 
as You will. 

O Jesus, You have said, “Pray the Lord of the harvest that He send 
laborers into His harvest,” and I wish to be a laborer, do not reject me. 
—Review of the Eucharistic Heart. 
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A new suit of clothes passed me on State Street the other day. It was 
wrapped around one of those cute little men that fill the dictionary definition of 
a model to the infinitesimal part of an inch. The regalia that insulted my 
prolatarian eye was warbling daintly down the avenue with all the sangfroid of 
a fatal sonnet composed by the Sweet Singer of Michigan in her prime when 
odes were not a drug on the market. It was light and airy and cut on the bias 
with a beautiful little belt between the shoulder blades. Form-fitting pants 
clung to the patient’s limbs like the memory of a rotten egg haunting a sensitive 
actor to an early grave. The hat had been moulded into a peachbasket effect 
and was worn tilted back so as to give the Queen Anne forehead a little air. 
A green silk shirt with frilly cuffs and a purple cravat challenged contradiction, 
while a shrill pair of brown shoes with real hair tops sang a home-made melody 
to a tune all their own. I followed the symphony in spring fancies down the 
street for several blocks——Brann’s Inconoclast. 


And to become such a what-do-you-call-it is the highest ambition 
in life of many a being that nature intended for a man. 


The work of reviewing the plays presented to the New York public is 
oftentimes uninspiring to say the least. The standards of ordinary decency that 
have been generally accepted as the only foundation of a civilized society are 
not only flouted, but their denial is frequently praised by the secular press as a 
“capital act.” Seduction, adultery, indecencies of every kind, are made the 
subject of an evening’s entertainment. It is difficult to see how any man can 
take a woman whom he respects to many of the plays now being presented on 
the New York stage, and more difficult to understand the mental attitude of 
any woman, who, knowing their theme, attends them. The end of the present 
season has seen, both in revival and new plays, an unblushing exploitation of 
illicit sexual relations. The effect on the auditors can be naught else than a 
diseased, morbid outlook on life, and a killing of the cleaner and happier 
thoughts that alone make for moral sanity—Report of the Committee of the 
Catholic Theater Movement. 


This statement was made by the Committee of the Catholic Theater 
Movement. They are not prudes, as anyone can see by glancing at 
the White List they have drawn up. 


Honorable (?) men will read their statement and that very same 
night take a woman they respect to one of these plays. Women, with 
a reputation to maintain, will read it and fish for an invitation to one 
of these plays. Mothers will read it and fuss and fret to get their 
daughters ready to attend one of these plays. The danger has been 
pointed out to them—but they love the danger. 


It is not, after all, a smattering of chemistry, or an acquaintance with the 
habits of bees which will carry our children through life; but‘a capacity for 
doing what they do not want to do, if it-be a thing which needs to be done. 
They will have to do many things they do not want to do later on, if their lives 
are going to be worth the living; and the sooner they learn to stand to their 
guns, the better for them, and for all those whose welfare will lie in their 
hands.—Agnes Repplier. 


Cut this out and paste it in your hat, you weak-kneed fathers who 
do your children the criminal injustice of permitting them to follow 
every whim, and still say that you love them. 
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The minister who married Evelyn Nesbit Thaw to Jack Clifford, her danc- 
ing partner, says if he had known who they were he would have refused to 
perform the ceremony. If that is his attitude, the question is allowable, “Why 
didn’t he take the pains to find out?”—Evening Wisconsin. 


The reason he didn’t take the pains to find out is because his re- 
ligion is one of the dead branches that dropped off from the living 
tree of the Catholic Church and that have rejected her wise laws,— 
among others the law that requires the names of all candidates for 
marriage to be called out in church three distinct times, and further 
requires, under pain of mortal sin, that those who are aware of any 
serious impediments to the marriage make them known. 


The Riverside High School Sorority girls showed good sense in giving up 
their charter. For reasons which became apparent to intelligent and disinter- 
ested people, some of whom were engaged in the teaching profession before 
these young ladies were born, the school authorities years ago made a rule that 
pupils in Milwaukee high schools should not belong to Greek letter socicties or 
other secret fraternal organizations. Obviously such organizations are undemo- 
cratic and therefore incompatible with the spirit of the public schools— 
Milwaukee Daily. 


How is it that our good people can see so plainly that “secret 
fraternal organizations” are subversive of sane government in schools, 
and still remain hopelessly obtuse to the fact that they are equally sub- 
versive of sane government in state or church? 


Dr. Timothy Dwight, former president of Yale University, who is dead at 
New Haven, in his eighty-sixth year, was the grandson of an earlier president 
of the same university, whose name also was Timothy Dwight, and who was a 
conspicuous figure in the American literary firmament of his day. Time was 
when the typical American university president was a theologian or a literateur. 
Now, as a rule, he is first of all a financier—E-xchange. 


Which suggests the pertinent question: Does this fact make for 
more solid learning and more thorough culture in American universi- 
ties? 


That Newark specialist’s report that the health of city children is pre- 
served by ali-year schools, and that pupils are rescued from a summer of loafing 
on the streets, would call favorable attention to the plan, even were it without 
strong recommendations in the line of practical scholastic results. Many boys 
running wild on the streets in summer get a “wrong steer” that they never 
outgrow.—Evening Wisconsin. 


True for you! But did it never strike you that boys may likewise 
get a “wrong steer” that they will never outgrow by spending ten 
months a year in schools that teach them everything except “the one 
thing necessary,” and thus lead them to think that the talks they hear 
during an occasional Sunday school about the “one thing necessary” 
are all bosh? 
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Catholic Events 




















The thirteenth annual convention of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Baltimore, June 27, 28, and 29, brought together many 
of the leading Catholic educators of the country. The practical spirit 
in which they took up the work may be judged from the titles of the 
papers discussed, for example: “Why Sociology Should be Taught in 
Our Catholic Colleges.” “The Gary Plan.” “To Teach Pupils to 
Study.” “Co-education from a Catholic Standpoint.” “The Vaca- 
tion Passed Under the Direct Influence and Control of the Seminary.” 


“The Keeping of School Records.” “To Train for the Formation of 
of Good Habits.” 


* * * 


It seems but a short time since Pope Benedict XV ascended the 
throne, yet twelve of the Cardinals associated with him in the govern- 
ment of the Church have died since that time. Though the full num- 
ber of the College of Cardinals was almost reached at the last con- 
sistory, there are now thirteen vacancies. 


* * * 


Hon. Albert C. Baker, former Chief Justice of Arizona, has just 
been received into the Church. 


* * * 


Every member of St. Anthony’s congregation (colored), Memphis, 
is a convert to the faith. 


* * * 


The Right Rev. John J. McCort, auxilliary Bishop of Philadelphia, 
has just received his appointment to the See of Los Angeles and 
Monterey. 

* * * 


July 1, His Grace, Archbishop Messmer, administered the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders in the Redemptorist Seminary, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., the home of the Liguorian. The Priesthood was conferred upon 
Fathers Hynes, Seifert, Schneider, Sutton, Moriarty, Pathe and 
Osinski. Minor Orders were confererd upon Fratres Winderlin, 
Mueller, Jungblut, Brennan, Murphy, Kalvelage, Behles, and Lorenz. 


* * * 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 17, 18, 19, and 20. 


In the Jesuit University at Milwaukee a new course has been in- 
troduced, a course on the “Science of Undertaking and Embalming”. 
It is the first course of this kind in the Northwest. 
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John Deery, the well-known Dubuque lawyer, who died the end of 
June, left half of his $85,000 estate for the education of worthy but 
poor young men to the Holy Priesthood. 


Right Rev. Thos. A. O’Callaghan, Bishop of Cork, who was a 
Dominican and former rector of San Clemente, Rome, died June 14. 


* * * 


Many, even among Catholics, do not know what grateful relief the 
Holy Father has brought to sick prisoners of war by his hospitaliza- 
tion scheme in Switzerland. He had already induced the warring 
governments to exchange prisoners who were permanently disabled. 
But there were many thousands who, though not permanently disabled, 
were suffering from agonizing and even dangerous diseases, and who 
could not receive the care required in crowded prison camps. Then 
it was that the Pope proposed the plan of hospitalization in the neutral 
country of Switzerland. Both sides agreed to allow their prisoners of 
war who were suffering from certain diseases to be taken thither and 
cared for under certain guarantees. 

The following extract from a letter to the Holy Father speaks 
volumes: “The undersigned French and Belgian prisoners interned 
at Charmey, acknowiedging that the excellent care, the welfare, and 
the sweet peace they are enjoying in this beautiful sojourn of Gruyree, 
are due to your Holiness, send you their thanks and their profound 
gratitude. They humbly implore from your Holiness a special bless- 
ing for Switzerland, which has received them so well, for themselves, 
their families, their country.” 


At the close of the Priests’ retreat in Des Moines, Bishop Dowling 
addressed a few words to them on the necessity of a classical school 
for boys studying for the priesthood. Within ten minutes they had 
subscribed $40,000 towards the undertaking. 


Mrs. Givernaud is to give her $200,000 home in Homestead, N. J., 
to the Sisters of St. Joseph to be used as an orphan asylum. 


Samo Laou sought refuge in St. Francis home for the aged last 
spring. He was not there a month before he was won to the faith by 
the heroic lives of the sisters. The good Chinaman was baptized 
towards the end of June. 


* 2 s 


Prisoners of war in the camp at Grafenwoehr, Bavaria, have formed 
a conference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. There is a touch 
of pathos in the fact that they have named their conference after St. 
Peter in Chains. Their work is to help needy fellow prisoners, regard- 
less of religion or nationality. 
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A large number of Catholic Moors or Arabs walked side by side 
with the Spaniards of Granada in the Corpus Christi procession held 
in that city this year. It was a marked triumph for the Prince of 
Peace to bring together in the one true faith these two people who 
were deadly enemies for so many years. 


* * » 


It is reported that Prince Boris of Bulgaria has renounced the Greek 
schism to enter the Church. 
* * * 


Four Irish Redemptorists, three priests and one brother, passed 
through this country last month on their way to the Philippines. They 
had to traverse more than half the globe on this, the only safe, route 
to their distant mission. 

* * * 


Besides the thousands of Catholics scattered throughout the various 
regiments of the country, we can boast of at least one regiment that is 
solidly Catholic, the Sixty-Ninth of New York. We have not yet heard 
of a regiment made up entirely of “Guardians of Liberty”. Rifles are 
not the kind of weapons with which they shine. 


* £* * 


On June 17, Cardinal O’Connell in his cathedral church adminis- 
tered the sacrament of Confirmation to 500 converts most of whom 
were adults. 

* * * 


There is the strongest authority for the truth of the statement that, 
in the event of war with the United States, Mexican officials had 
orders to arrest all Catholics attempting to leave the country. 


* * * 


Five prominent New York laymen were made Knights of St. 
Gregory by the Holy Father in recognition of their services to religion 
and charity, and a like honor was conferred on Doctor John B. Murphy 
of Chicago. 


* * % 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society in Dublin has a Night Shelter for 
Catholic Men. The number of men availing themselves of its hospi- 
tality during the recent uprising was very great, viz: Admissions, 
1,662; meals, 3,324. 


* * * 


Rumors are spreading that the present Prince of Wales, the future 
King of England, is contemplating marriage with Princess Iolande 
daughter of the King of Italy. The very thought of a Catholic be- 
coming Queen of England may be expected to fan into flame all the 
smouldering bigotry in the British Empire. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Some time ago our Priest stopped 
giving Communion before all had re- 
ceived, went back to the altar and after 
a few moments came back and finished 
giving the Communions, only I noticed 
that I received only a very small part 
of the host. What was the explanation 
of that? 

No doubt, while distributing Com- 
munion the priest noticed that he had 
not enough consecrated particles to give 
to all. He therefore returned to the 
altar and broke the sacred hosts into 
smaller pieces. Of course you are 
aware that our divine Savior is present 
whole and entire, Body and Blood, Hu- 
manity and Divinity, as completely un- 
der the appearance of the small particle 
as under that of a larger portion. 

Can a person be out of the Church 
all his life and come back when it is 
time to die? 

Absolutely speaking it is possible— 
God’s grace can do wonderful things, 
even to changing a devil into a saint 
for His glory. But in the ordinary 
course of things it is next to impos- 
sible. Who knows when it is time to 
die? Then, conversion requires ex- 
traordinary grace—who knows whether 
God will give it to one who has always 
refused it? Ordinarily death is the 
echo of life. One who deliberately 
remains out of the Church all his life 
will probably remain out of it when 
the time comes to die. 

I am a Protestant but have often at- 
tended Catholic services. Why is tt 
that I never lear priests preach against 
the saloon as our ministers do? 

Well, first of all, perhaps you didn’t 
happen to be in the right church or at 
the right time, for sometimes priests 
have to preach agaMst saloons as oc- 
casions of sin. 

Secondly, judging from the printed 
words and sermons and from the agi- 
tations of some ministers one would 
think that saloons are the one and only 
unmitigated evil in creation, though 
after all the evil would seem to con- 
sist in the temporal losses, loss of 
money and health and respectability, 


etc., rather than in the sins against 
God. 

Priests know that saloons may be 
and often are occasiuns of sin. There- 
fore they sometimes preach against 
them. But they don’t regard saloons 
as the only evil in creation nor drunk- 
enness the only vice nor temperance 
the only virtue—therefore they don’t 
preach against saloons all the time. 

Perhaps these considerations will 
help to answer your question. 


Why do not Catholics receive the 
Blood of Christ in Communion? 

They do receive it, even though they 
receive Holy Communion only under 
the form of bread and not of wine. 
For our Lord is present whole and en- 
tire, Body and Blood, under the appear- 
ance of bread as well as under the ap- 
pearance of wine. St. Paul says: 
“Whoever eateth or drinketh unworth- 
ily is guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord”. Notice that St. Paul says 
“or”. If any one therefore receives 
Holy Communion unworthily, even 
though it be only under the one form 
of bread, he is, according to the in- 
spired St. Paul, receiving both the body 
and blood of Christ unworthily. 

How big a reason must I have to be 
excused from Sunday Mass? 

A person would not be bound to 
hear Mass on Sundays if to do so he 
would have to walk more than three 
and one-half miles along fairly good 
roads and in fairly good weather. 
Any other difficulty equalling this 
would likewise be an excusing cause. 
A person who has to go on a journey 
and cannot hear Mass before leaving, 
a person that is sick, or is recovering 
from a sickness into which he might 
relapse, a person that has to nurse the 
sick or take care of children, mothers 
a week or two before and three or 
four weeks after the birth of children 
—all these are excused from Sunday 
Mass. However, when the excusing 
cause occurs frequently, persons ex- 
cused should try to hear Mass on 
week-days. 


May I go fishing on Saturday to a 
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place where I will not be able to hear 
Mass on Sunday? 


To go to such a place so short a 
time before Sunday is never allowed 
unless some more weighty reason is 
present. 

Is a Catholic allowed to make use 
of a state law granting divorce? 

“What God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder” holds good to- 
day as it did in the days of Our Lord. 
Therefore, no humar power on earth 
can grant a divorce. The Church, it 
is true, often grants married people 
permission to live apart from one an- 
other for weighty reasons; and such 
persons to secure their civil rights 
may have this separation recognized 
by the civil law. Such a separation is 


divorce imperfectly so-called. But, 
perfect divorce, separation after a 
valid, consummated matrimony with 


permission to remarry during the life- 
time of the second person, can be 
granted by no one save God alone. I 
except here, of course, the Pauline Pri- 
vilege which was explained at some 
length some time ago in answer to a 
question in this section. 

Is it ever allowed to commit suicide, 
v. g. to conceal infamy, to avoid 
greater suffering? 

No ane of his own private authority 
is ever allowed to kill himself directly 
no matter what reasons he may have. 
It is even much disputed whether or 
not the state could by way of punish- 
ment command a criminal to execute 
himself. 


My confessor gave me for a penance 
to hear Mass once. Can I fulfil this 
penance by assisting at Mass on Sun- 
day? 

A penance is usually something 
added over and above the works one 
is already bound to perform. A con- 
fessor could, however, impose the Sun- 
day Mass as a penance; but unless this 
is clear from the way he gives the 
penance an extra Mass must be heard 
either on a Sunday or some other day. 
If there is a doubt about the matter 
ask your confessor. 

Does any law of the Church require 
children to have the Holy Sacrifice 
offered up every year for their de- 
ceased parents? 

There is no positive law of the 
Church to this effect. The fourth 
commandment, however, which obliges 
us to honor and love our parents 
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binds not only during their life time, 
but also after their death. And in no 
better way can we show this love than 
by prayer, .nd the best prayer is the 
Holy Sacrifice offered up yearly and, 
if possible, even monthly for the re- 
pose of their souls. 

Should I happen to forget my 
rosary and prayer-book, what would 
be the easiest way of devoutly assist- 
ing at Holy Mass? 

Since the Mass is really and truly 
the self-same sacrifice as that of the 
cross offered up in an unbloody man- 
ner, you could do nothing better than 
to recall to mind all the different 
scenes of Our Lord’s passion and 
death, and with each scene to make a 
strong act of contrition and a fervent 
act of love. 

Why not start a Bible Class in every 
parish and give us a chance to ad- 
vance pro’s and con’s? 

A good idea and a thing very much 
desired by the Holy See. Get your 
friends interested and speak to your 
Pastor about the scheme. 

If the priest receives the power by 
virtue of his ordination to forgive sins 
why cannot he hear confessions in any 
diocese he pleases? 

To hear confessions validly a priest 
needs two powers—the power of 
orders and the power of jurisdiction; 
the former he receives in his ordina- 
tion, the latter he must receive from 
the respective bishops in whose dio- 
ceses he wishes to exercise his minis- 
try. 

Should a person when kneeling bow 
the head at the mention of the holy 
names and at the “Glory be to the 
Father’? 


If he is making a genuflection, as at 
the “‘and the Word was made flesh” 
of the Creed, he should not, since this 
act of reverence includes the lesser of 
bowing the head; but if he is in a 
kneeling posture, as from the conse- 
cration to the communion, then he 
should. 


‘ Does Christian and Catholic mean 
the same thing? Some non-Cat':olics 
call themselves Christians. 


A Christian is one that professes to 
believe in the divinity of Christ; a 
Catholic, ordinarily speaking, is one 
that really believes in the divinity of 
Christ and, logically therefore, in the 
religion He founded, that of the 


Roman Catholic Church. 
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Some Good Books 











The Memory of our Dead. By 
Herbert Thurston, S. J. This book 
contains a brief but fairly compre- 
hensive sketch of the Catholic practice 
of prayer for the dead from the first 
centuries of Christianity down to the 
close of the Middle Ages. It is an 
account of a primitive and immediate 
influence of a belief in purgatory upon 
the devotional practice of the faithful. 
Most of the matter appeared in The 
Month in some form or other in the 
last twenty years, though all is rewrit- 
ten and developed. We recommend the 
book to all classes; to the student be- 
cause it contains so much basic mate- 
rial for a theological argument, the 
data being accurately and scientifically 
treated, and to the ordinary reader as 
it gives an interesting account of the 
origin of most of our reverent customs 
concerning our beloved dead. The book 
is exceptionally rich in Early Church 
evidence, both. of the East and West, 
and the chapter on “A Mediaeval 
Mortuary Card” newly broken ground 
and giving interesting side material of 
the general conditions of learning in 
the Middle Ages as well as of the 
scrupulous, fervent care for the faith- 
ful departed, which in contrast made 
some of our present customs mere 
abuses of former exercises of piety. 
The book is published by B. Herder. 
Price, 70c. 

St. Catherine of Sienna; Her Life 
and Times. By C. M. Antony, B. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. $1.80. 

We are happy to recommend to the 
public this recent work of C. M. 
Antony. The author gives us a splen- 
did idea of the life of the saintly 
Catherine and of her close connection 
with the Western Schism. The author 
in clear, unmistakable terms, briefly yet 
concisely, tells of the rise, progress and 
result of the Western Schism. If for 
no other reason than this every lover 
of the Church’s history should make 
himself acquainted with this life of 
St. Catherine. 

The book is excellent reading ma- 
terial for all persons but more espe- 
cially for those who, like St. Catherine, 
belong to the Third Order of St. 
Dominic. From Catherine’s life they 


will learn what a vast amount of good 








can be wrought through the instru- 
mentality of those who though living 
in the world are not, in their daily 
actions, of the world. 

We have received from the Sisters, 


Servants of the Immacufate Heart of 
Mary A Retrospect of the Three Score 
and Ten years which they have so de- 
votedly given to the work of educa- 
tion. The work is an inspiration. No 
one who reads the volume can longer 
doubt that God’s hand is with His 
own work and that faithful souls 
working in the service of Christ have 
much to fear from untoward circum- 
stance. To souls—not always timid, 
rather, at times, overcautious—it will 
be a revelation to learn how Father 
Gillet when he came to Monroe, and 
found no schools and no Sisters to 
fill the schools even if ary existed, 
set to work to build or furnish log- 
cabins for schools and gather about 
him women of noblest character whom 
he formed into a Order in Holy 
Church. The magnificent work of 
those Sisters is excellently portrayed 
and no one interested in the work 
Holy Church is doing for the educa- 
tion of mankind can feel that their 
knowledge is complete with a thorough 
perusal of this Retrospect. The illus- 
trations—very well made—give a 
glimpse of what was accomplished in 
70 years. The change from the simple 
log-cabin of 1845 to the elaborate col- 
lege of 1915 gives a positive proof of 
the work done, but one must know 
the development to properly appreciate 
the accomplishment. The interest of 
the volume is such that any one read- 
ing it is sorry that more details are 
not given. Published by Benziger Bros. 
Price, $1.00. 

We have received from the author, 
Rev. Thos. A. Murphy, Ss. R., a 
most interesting little pamphlet on the 
work of the Press, titled “A Lesson 
from France.” The pamphlet belongs 
to the Irish Messenger Series and 
while treating mainly of France for the 
instruction of Ireland, there is much 


in the writing that would be instructive 
to America. It is interesting reading 
even to those who think they are not 
concerned with the propaganda. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















A little colored girl, a new comer 
in Sunday school, gave her name to 
the teacher as “Fertilizer Johnson.” 

Later the teacher asked the child’s 
mother if that was right. 

“Yes, ma’am, dat’s her name,” said 
the fond parent. “You see she was 
named fer me and her father. Her 
father’s name am Ferdinand, and my 
name is Liza. So we named her Fer- 
tilizer.” 





When a popular sea captain died the 
four leading men of the hamlet were 
selectea to write an epitaph, and it 
was decided that each should write a 
line. The first wrote his easily. The 
second puzzled a little, then he wrote 
his. The third followed even more 
slowly but the fourth wrote as if in- 
spired, and the whole verse read: 

Here lies the captain of the sea; 

Here lies him, here lies he; 

Hallaleujah, halleluee ; 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 


At a certain Welsh railway station 
which rejoices in the name of “Llan- 
fairpyllgwggll”— and about two yards 
more of it—a new porter was engaged. 
He was only an Englishman, but meant 
to do his duty. 

The first train came in. He tackled 
the name of the station, but failed 
miserably to pronounce more than 
about the first inch. 

But he was a man of brains. Run- 
ning along the platform, he pointed to 
the board which bore the lengthy name 
and yelled out: 

“If there’s anybody there for here, 
this is it.” 


“T dress expensively. Do you think 
you could do as well for me in that 
respect as father does? 

“Perhaps so,” said the young man. 


“Still I shouldn’t like to go around . 


looking as shabby as he does.” 


A tired little boy sat on a curb with 
his chin resting in his hands. 

“T wish I was rich,” he exclaimed. 

“What would you do with your 
money if you were rich?” asked one 
of his playmates. 

“I’d buy a great, big motor car,” 


answered the little chap, “so I could 
fly my kite out of the back of it with- 
out running my legs off.” 


A Kansas school teacher recently 
gave her pupils the task of writing a 
sentence to illustrate the use of the 
word “heroes.” Little Willie handed 
in the following sentence: “A man 
sat down on the chair. There was a 
tack in the chair. He rose.” 


The latest American church device 
for “raising the wind” is what a re- 
ligious paper describes as “some col- 
lection-box.” The inventor hails from 
Oklahoma. If a member of the con- 
gregation drops in a twenty-five-cent 
piece or a coin of larger value, there 
is silence. If it is a ten-cent piece a 
bell rings, a five-cent piece sounds a 
whistle, and a cent fires a blank car- 
tridge. If any one pretends to be 
asleep when the box passes, it 
awakens him with a watchman’s rattle, 
and a kodak takes his portrait. 


The owner of a vessel, wishing to 
consult the mate of the craft, went 
aboard and spoke to the first man he 
saw. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but are you 
the mate?” 

The answer came in a rich brogue: 

“No, sir,” said the individual, “I’m 
the man that cooks the mate.” 





An Irish housekeeper .was showing 
to some visitors the family portraits 
in the picture gallery. 

“That officer there in the uniform,” 
she said, ‘was the great-great-grand- 
father of thc present owner of the 
property. He was as brave as a lion, 
but one of the most unfortunate of 
men. He never fought in a battle in 
which he did not have a leg or arm 
carried away.” 

Then she added proudly: 

“He took part in twenty-four 
engagements.” 








